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The State’s Financial Obligation to Education 


GEORGE H. EARLE 


Governor of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Your sessions here are 
devoted to the many com- 
plex problems of educa- 
tion. You are gathered to 
exchange experiences, so 
that you may return to 
your own classrooms better 
fitted to chart your work 
in accordance with modern 
scientific developments. 

Although I do not have 
your classroom problems, 
I am charged to a great 
extent with responsibility 
for your success or failure. No educational 
system can operate without funds, and it is 
my task to provide the money and see that it 
is expended wisely. 

Without question education is one of the 
most important functions of our Government. 
The more our civilization develops the greater 
our educational needs become. 








George H. Earle 


The State’s Financial Contribution to Education 
Large 


Our budget for the next biennium includes 
$74,879 500 allocated to the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for educational subsidies and 
grants, plus $4,305,200 for operations of that 
Department apart from subsidies—a total of 
$79,184,700. The major item in this total is 
$53,000,000 for support of public schools. The 
remainder is spent to maintain our fourteen 
State Teachers Colleges, our seven State-aided 
colleges and universities, our schools for the 
blind and deaf, our State College and other 
institutions, as well as to provide for other 
State educational functions. 

In addition to this we have budgeted $4,- 
986,000 as a deficiency appropriation to make 
good the commitments of the preceding ad- 
ministration. These appropriations were made 
by the 1933 Special Session of the Legislature 
in anticipation of liquor floor tax revenues 
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which did not materialize. The money was 
never paid. Since the major portion of this 
item was $4,300,000 for support of public schools, 
our schools suffered. They are still suffering, 
and many of the schools in distressed districts 
right now are in danger of closing their doors 
if revenue is not obtained to meet this de- 
ficiency. 

When we add this $4,986,000 to our public 
instruction budget of $79,184,700 for the next 
two years we find a grand total of $84,170,700. 
This is more than one-fourth of the $305,815,301 
we are asking for the entire General Fund. 
That should give you some conception of the 
part education plays in the financial problems 
of the Commonwealth. 

Few people, even among teachers and others 
associated with educational work, realize how 
much of the tax dollar goes for subsidies. Our 
subsidies and grants for the next two years 
will cost us $138,242,513—nearly half of which 
is appropriated for education alone. The other 
subsidies include old age assistance, blind pen- 
sions, assistance to widowed mothers, grants 
to State-aided hospitals, homes, and other in- 
stitutions, and upkeep costs of State-owned 
penal, mental, medical, and surgical institutions. 

We have made provision to pay off the last 
Administration’s educational deficit, and I be- 
lieve our recommended appropriations for the 
next biennium will permit us to operate on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. We have kept all of our 
requests as low as possible because of the 
financial emergency confronting us. If any one 
of you feels that those requests were too low, 
consider the difficulty we are having even in 
raising that amount. However, even if some 
of you look at the darkest side of the situation, 
and feel that a deficit cannot be avoided, there 
is always the fact that the Legislature will have 
to meet if it is to pass upon Constitutional 
revision, and if it becomes necessary legisla- 
tion may be enacted at that time to care for 
any deficiency. I say this not because I antici- 
pate any deficit, but merely to indicate that 
a way is open to provide for such a contingency. 

If we look at the broad general aspects of 
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the situation, it becomes apparent immediately 
that Constitutional Revision is imperative if 
we are to lay any sound and scientific founda- 
tion for school taxation. We can develop our 
school system through increased State sub- 
sidies only if we make those subsidies possible 
by equalizing the tax burden. You know and 
I know that tax equalization cannot be effected 
on a sound basis without revision of our Con- 
stitution. 

We have an example of this in the graduated 
State income tax for school purposes, which 
I have proposed to the Legislature. Authorities 
differ as to the constitutionality of such a tax, 
and so this particular form of real estate tax 
relief must await a ruling from the Supreme 
Court. Constitutional revision would eliminate 
such difficulties. 

I have made a pledge to the educators of 
Pennsylvania, and to the real estate taxpayers, 
that the revenue from the graduated income 
tax, when it becomes effective, will be used 
exclusively for school purposes. At the present 
time there is an effort being made in some 
quarters to have the proceeds from such a tax 
placed in the General Fund. Such a plan would 
deprive Pennsylvania’s school system of that 
much-needed revenue. It would make the 
needy and aged and blind dependent upon a 
tax measure which may be thrown out by the 
courts. In addition, it would be a betrayal of 
the real estate taxpayers, who are badly in 
need of the relief this tax would provide. 


One very effective way of providing revenue 
for education is by cutting down school tax 
delinquency. In Philadelphia alone this de- 
linquency today totals $16,300,000. The reason 
for that is simply that real estate is taxed to 
death. The burden has become so great that 
the law of diminishing returns is operating. 
All of you know very well that if we relieve 
real estate, through the medium of the income 
tax for schools, the present delinquencies will 
decrease. When real estate taxes are reason- 
able, people pay them. When they are too 
high, as they are now, people cannot afford 
to pay them. 

As part and parcel of the schools system of 
Pennsylvania, all of you have a direct interest 
in the problem of taxation. All of you are 
familiar with the proposals I have made to 
the Legislature. You know that my Adminis- 
tration’s tax program has gone through the 
House of Representatives and is now blocked 
in the Senate. You also know that no alterna- 
tive program has been offered by the opposi- 
tion. 

Some sincere people are inclined to believe 
that a sales tax may provide the solution. 
Such a tax would strike at every one of you 
here today, and at every school teacher in 
Pennsylvania. 

Our school teachers do not make very large 
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salaries. They spend every cent they earn for 
the necessities of life. They would pay a tax 
on every cent of their earnings if a sales tax 
were levied. They would be the victims, and 
the wealthy citizens who spend only a fraction 
of their earnings on necessities would be prac- 
tically exempt. The sales tax, in effect, is a 
graduated impost based inversely upon ability 
to pay. It is subtle because it superficially ap- 
pears reasonable, and it is vicious because it 
exempts the rich at the expense of the poor. 


As educational leaders all of you hold posi- 
tions of influence in your communities. Your 
fellow citizens look up to you because you 
are intelligent and familiar with public affairs. 
Because of that, and because your own live- 
lihood depends upon the revenue which this 
State provides for education, I urge all of you 
to help me carry out my program. I urge you 
to go back home and explain that program, 
to show why the revenue is needed. Further, 
I ask that the collective voice of Pennsylvania’s 
educators be heard in the State Senate. Write 
to your Senator before you sleep tonight. Tele- 
phone him at his home and his office. Tele- 
graph him at the State Capitol. He and his 
colleagues hold your future, and the future of 
Pennsylvania’s schools, in their hands. You 
must not—you cannot—permit that future to 
rest at the mercy of partisan politics. 





Tercentenary Graduation Pageant 


Sampler Days is the title of the 1935 gradu- 
ation pageant which will be produced by the 
Hannah Penn Junior High School in York, 
on June 1 in commemoration of three hundred 
years of secondary education in America. The 
pageant will depict samples of secondary edu- 
cation in different sections of America, and 
emphasize the enrichment of the curriculum in 
different parts of the country. A unique and 
timely feature of the pageant is the portrayal 
of the various means to which our forefathers 
resorted in their efforts to defray educational 
expenses. A running theme, with the sampler 
idea dominating, ties the episodes together. 

The Hannah Penn Junior High School is a 
pioneer in the pageant type of promotion, and 
Sampler Days, which is the 7th of its kind, 
promises to be one of the most colorful ever 
produced by this school. 

Copies of the pageant may be procured by 
addressing the Hannah Penn Junior High 
School, York, Pennsylvania. 





MIFFLIN County high schools presented their 
fifth annual music festival in the auditorium 
of Lewistown High School on March 28. Four 
hundred and six students took part in the pro- 
gram. 
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Preserve Democracy and Worth-While Institutions 


THOMAS S. GATES 
President, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


In common with other countries we have 
been having our share of pressing economic, 
political, and social problems in the United 
States, and a bewildering maze of new theories 
has been advanced from time to time in the 
hope of solving those problems. But through 
it all we have clung tenaciously to the demo- 
cratic principles upon which our country was 
founded, and to every worth-while American 
institution, firm in the belief that under our 
form of government there lies open to us a 
logical and orderly path of procedure leading 
to the eventual solution of our difficulties. 

The fact that we have done this constitutes, 
I believe, a magnificent tribute to an American 
educational system which has served to give 
our citizens in large measure a splendid sense 
of values, a thorough appreciation of the high- 
est traditions and ideals of America, and a 
firm determination to uphold them. 


There are in this country today—and prob- 
ably there always will be—a few unduly pessi- 
mistic men and women who view with appre- 
hension any suggestion that communism, Fas- 
cism, a dictatorship, or some other form of 
government, might be an improvement over 
our own. Because of their apprehension they 
would curb the freedom of speech or of the 
press in order to protect our citizens from those 
who might advance such suggestions or offer 
any criticism whatever of American institu- 
tions. 

As a patriotic American I am heartily in 
sympathy with those who seek to preserve 
our democratic form of government and every 
worth-while institution in this country. Fur- 
thermore, I believe that quick and drastic action 
should be taken against any individual or group 
of individuals whose desire to effect changes 
leads them to resort to methods other than 
those orderly ones provided for in the Consti- 
tution. 

But to me there is something thoroughly un- 
American, something totally unjustified, and 
something almost cowardly, in an assumption 
that our American government and _institu- 
tions cannot stand the test of comparison with 
those of any other nation in the world, and 
that we cannot maintain them except by sacri- 
ficing our traditional freedom of speech and 
of the press. 

After all, why are you and I and millions 
of other men and women intensely loyal to the 
United States—a democracy? Is it because we 
do not know that there are other countries 


* Address delivered at the closing session of School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania, April 6. 


in the world with other forms of government, 
or that we have failed to see or hear any of 
the countless expressions of opinion concern- 
ing them? Certainly not! 

We are loyal to our country and to our 
government because we know that under that 
government we—and millions of Americans 
before us—have enjoyed the blessings of liberty, 
equality, and opportunity to a degree unsur- 
passed by citizens of any other nation in the 
history of civilization. 

Moreover, I firmly believe that each and 
every one of us will admit freely that our 
loyalty and faith have been strengthened, 
rather than weakened, by the opportunities we 
have had of observing the experiences of those 
who live under other forms of government. 

There was a time, no doubt, when the com- 
parative isolation of the United States, insofar 
as participation in world affairs was concerned, 
made it logical to assume that the average boy 
or girl of secondary school age would have 
little occasion to devote the slightest thought 
to contemporary developments in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Through their history courses they learned 
what had happened in the past, but, except for 
an occasional war or rumors'of war. there was 
little to attract their attention to foreign affairs. 
Furthermore the volume of space devoted to 
such affairs in the average American news- 
paper was scant indeed. 

That situation no longer exists. Regardless 
of their personal desires in the matter, the 
youth in America today scarcely can avoid 
acquiring at least some knowledge of current 
events in other countries, and in many in- 
stances that knowledge is sought by them de- 
liberately. 

We cannot assume that what our young people 
read and hear does not stimulate thought, and 
lead them to form and express opinions. 
Neither can we assume that everything that 
comes to their attention is constructive and 
that all the opinions they form and express 
are worth while. 

But to me the logical solution of the problem 
thus created lies in proper guidance. We can- 
not close the ears and eyes of our youth to 
all that is transpiring in the world, but we can 
strive in the future, even more than we have 
in the past, to give them the tvpe of education 
that will enable them to discriminate in favor 
of that which is really worth while, and to base 
their opinions of current affairs on substantial 
grounds. 

Those of you who are familiar with the teach- 
ing of civics courses in secondary schools know 
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how invaluable those courses are in giving the 
youth of America a knowledge of the govern- 
ment of their own country and a higher sense 
of the responsibilities of American citizenship. 


Personally, I hope the day soon will come 
when these courses in civics will be supple- 
mented in every American secondary school by 
courses in comparative government, and I 
understand there already is some trend in that 
direction. 

Such courses in comparative government 
should be so conducted as to include con- 
sideration of current as well as past develop- 
ments. The students should be taught not only 
what a democratic form of government is, as 
compared with a monarchy, a_ dictatorship, 
and other forms, but they should be taught why 
and how these various governments came into 
existence, the principles upon which they are 
conducted, and the extent to which each has 
succeeded or failed to improve the lot of those 
who live under them. 


This may seem rather an ambitious program 
for a secondary school to undertake as part 
of its regular curriculum, and I have no doubt 
that it would require a considerable expendi- 
ture of time and effort on the part of those 
active in the field of secondary education. 


But if we can give future generations the 
opportunity, under helpful guidance, to acquire 
not merely an appreciation of the intrinsic 
value of American institutions, but—what is 
even more important—a thorough appreciation 
of their relative value when compared to other 
existing institutions, then I am sure that the 
time and effort would be well expended. 


For it is upon such a logical and intelligent 
appreciation of the relative value of our in- 
stitutions, and a resultant determination never 
to relinquish them for inferior substitutes, that 
the highest and most effective type of patriotism 
in America always has been based and must 
continue to be based. 


I do not know, but perhaps there are coun- 
tries in which it would be possible to insure 
for the inhabitants a state of blissful and per- 
petual ignorance through abolition of a free 
press and free speech. 


In our own country, however, we have had 
a convincing demonstration that freedom of 
the press and freedom of speech exert an in- 
fluence far more constructive than destructive 
upon a nation whose citizens are sufficiently 
enlightened to react intelligently to what they 
read and hear. 

Education has been the guiding force in 
making the United States the greatest country 
in the world. Education offers the best medium 
for insuring its continued progress. 





Character and personal force are the only 
investments that are worth anything.—Whitman 
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State Teachers Faculty Club at Indiana 


The faculty of the State Teachers College at 
Indiana are constantly working for individual 
and group improvement that will advance the 
excellence of the College and increase its serv- 
ice to Pennsylvania. For several years the 
Faculty Club has participated in many profes- 
sional and social experiences. 

One of the original purposes of the Club was 
the encouragement of group recreation, now 
informally carried on with the help of the 
physical education department and by the use 
of the College Lodge. There is also an annual 
banquet followed by a social hour in Recre- 
ation Hall. 

The professional purposes of the Club are 
met by the monthly meetings, which have pro- 
vided extensive study of teacher-training 
questions arising within the College and in the 
larger educational world. In the last four 
years, in addition to hearing addresses by 
President Foster, Dean Walsh, and other 
teachers on the faculty, the Club has furnished 
its members with the following speakers: Dean 
Withers of New York University; Dr. Clapp 
of the University of Wisconsin; Mary Lewis of 
Teachers College, Columbia; Dr. Buckner of 
the University of Pittsburgh; Tressa Yeager of 
the Department of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg; and Boyd H. Bode of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The Faculty Club has cooperated with 
the lecture committee in giving the students 
an opportunity to hear these leaders 

This year, under the presidency of Mary 
Edna Flegal, the Club has undertaken a critical 
study of the state teachers college, covering 
various aspects of teacher training under the 
topics given below: 

What should the product be? 

What each phase of teachers-college edu- 
cation should contribute to this product 
(general education, business education, the 
arts, mathematics, geography, _ science, 
social studies, social environment) 

Improving the service area (address on the 
demonstration unit) 

Modern trends in education (theory, practice 
in elementary and _ secondary schools, 
teachers-college practice) 

Publicity (giving opportunity to get the best 
into print) 

Individual growth, animated discussion, and 
active committee work have accompanied the 
presentation of this program, with some ap- 
plication of the conclusions to local situations. 
It is hoped that this account of the activities 
of one of the state teachers colleges may give 
friends of education an idea of the extent to 
which the fullness of wisdom is sought by those 
who endeavor to emulate the teacher-student 
of whom Chaucer says, “And gladly wolde he 
lerne and gladly teche.”—Carrie Belle Parks. 
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Education and Music Study 


Cc. F. NAGRO 
Assistant Director, Music Education, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


J. E. Maddy and T. P. Giddings have sounded 
a keynote in their text book “Instrumental 
Technique,” which is worthy of consideration 
by classroom teachers and others responsible 
for the educational guidance of our pupils. 
They state as follows: “A pupil goes to school 
to learn to use his brain on the problems of 
life. To both teachers and pupil the lesson of 
the day is too often the end instead of the 
means of mental training. The importance of 
the lesson itself should be kept before the 
student, but since the way he gets it is still 
more important, that should be impressed upon 
him constantly. If pupils had a clear idea of 
what they come to school for, they would be- 
come more interested in watching their own 
mental development and consequently would 
have a desire to remain in school longer.” 

After all, the pupil goes to school to learn 
how to apply methods of procedure to solve 
problems of vital importance to his future well 
being. It is the procedure that counts, because 
the pupil’s problems may be entirely new to 
him by the time he faces the tasks of life for 
himself. If the pupil knows how to tackle the 
problems which may be facing him, if he 
knows the procedure, all will likely turn out 
to his satisfaction and he will know that al- 
though the procedure followed may have failed 
to give the desired results, he has at least 
applied all possible contributing agencies to 
the solving of his central objective or task. 

It is not difficult to make additional claims 
for music other than those that have been at- 
tributed to it over and over again in recent 
years by noted savants and others, but the 
fact will remain that its value as a contributor 
to the education of mankind is well known. 
Since to educate, we cannot begin too early, 
music can be used from the cradle up. 

Music, like other subjects will at times fail 
to secure the desired response from some 
pupils. There will be those who will find it 
difficult and quite contrary to their liking, 
owing to theix individual make up or aptitudes. 
It will be difficult for these to appreciate or 
enjoy it. To some, rhythm only will give them 
their pleasure or thrill. But this cannot be 
said to be music in its whole, because rhythm 
is only one of the elements. There will be 
others who will like only a certain type or 
form of music such as is called popular, today. 
These persons will call anything beyond their 
musical understanding, classical music, re- 
gardless of the incorrect application of the 
term, classical. 


Many believe that vocal and instrumental 
instruction should go hand in hand, whether 
we begin with the rhythm group or rhythm 
band or with the clapping of the hand. Vocal 
and instrumental training hand in hand will 
give the complete solution of the problem of 
giving an adequate and well-balanced training 
in music which should be the purpose and 
scope of the music work of every public school 
in the world. Thus no one would be over- 
looked who might contribute something of 
value for future use and development and at 
the same time continue his interest in a poten- 
tial art called the Universal Language of Man- 
kind. Articles on instrumental and vocal music 
development have been written in leading 
periodicals and will continue to be written. 
It behooves the teacher or instructor to gather 
all available information which might be of 
considerable help with the work at hand. Some 
of this information will contain suggestions 
which can be helpful to meet many problems 
arising in various localities, because some plans 
work better in certain places and some work 
better in others. Teachers will treat their 
problems to suit the particular or individual 
local conditions. 

It is interesting to consider a report given 
about the merits of music, when it was still in 
its infant stages of adoption by the schools of 
Boston, in the year 1837. A committee report- 
ing to the school board stated the following, in 
reference to the merits of music as a school 
subject, in “History of Public School Music in 
the United States” by Edward Bailey Birge. 

“Let music be examined by the following 
standards: — 

“1. Intellectually, Music had its place among 
the seven liberal arts, which scholastic ages 
regarded as pertaining to humanity. Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Astronomy and Music— 
these formed the quadrennium. Memory, 
comparison, attention, intellectual faculties 
—all of them are quickened by a study 
of its principles. It may be made to some 
extent a mental discipline. 

“2. Morally, it is unphilosophical to say that 
exercise in vocal music may not be so 
directed and arranged as to produce these 
habits of feeling of which these sounds are 
the type. Happiness, contentment, cheer- 
fulness, tranquillity—these are the natural 
effects of music. 

“3. Physically, it appears self-evident that 
exercise in vocal music, when not carried 
to an unreasonable excess, must expand 
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the chest and thereby strengthen the lungs 
and vital organs. Judging them by this 
triple standard, intellectually, morally, and 
physically, vocal music seems to have a 
natural place in every system of instruction 
which aspires, as should every system, to 
develop man’s whole nature.” 

Music is playing an important part in recrea- 
tion today. If predictions for still shorter work- 
ing hours, even after the wheels of industry 
are again in full motion, are true, music will 
be a great help in the solution of the problem 
of leisure, which will affect present and com- 
ing generations. Again, music when considered 
from the standpoint as a subject used to afford 
relaxation from other study, will succeed in 
securing results which are difficult to duplicate. 

Music study and its part in education re- 
ceived the encouraging and highly gratifying 
approval of the NEA Department of Super- 
intendence at Dallas, Texas, March, 1927. The 
report of the committee on resolutions con- 
tained this outstanding paragraph:— 

“We would record our full appreciation of 
the fine musical programs and art exhibits in 
connection with this convention. They are good 
evidence that we are rightly coming to regard 
music, art, and other similar subjects as funda- 
mental in education of American children. We 
recommend that they be given everywhere 
equal consideration and support with other 
basic subjects.” 

Music has been with us and will remain with 
us. It is as old as history itself. Our duty as 
music educators will ever be to present the 
subject so that it will not fail to make a favor- 
able impression upon the minds that may be 
moulded, to a considerable degree, regardless 
of the portion of musical appreciation these 
pupils will be able to retain for their future 
desires or future needs. 

“There is music in the air; music all around 
us. The world is full of it, and you simply take 
as much as you require.”—Sir Edward Elgar. 





Allegany School of Natural History 
Film 

“The School in the Forest,” a film showing 
life at Allegany School of Natural History, 
class work in field and laboratory, and some 
of the wild life there, is available for a limited 
number of bookings this spring. Arrange- 
ments can also be made for next fall and 
winter. 

Film consists of 2 reels, 16 millimeter, run- 
ning time about 30 minutes. Cost, transporta- 


tion charges to and from Buffalo, New York. 
For bookings write Publicity Manager, Buffalo 
Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York. 
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- Omnis Gallia 


In Caesar’s time all Gaul was said to be 
divided into three parts. In our time all 
teachers may also be divided but into four 
groups: 

First—A group of those who recognize the 
importance of collective action but feel that 
existing professional organizations of teachers 
are ineffective, futile, and hopeless and who 
therefore proceed to develop new organizations 
which will accomplish the desired goals more 
efficiently. With this group we may disagree, 
but we must respect them because they rec- 
ognize the importance of collective action. 


Second—A group which consists of those who 
casually recognize the importance of collective 
action and maintain their memberships in local, 
state, and national professional organizations as 
a matter of routine procedure. With this group 
we agree but we cannot respect them greatly 
because they merely comply with the minimum 
requirements for membership and take no ag- 
gressive part in forwarding the programs of 
their organizations. . 

Third—Another group consists of those who 
depreciate the inefficacy of existing teachers 
organizations, refuse to join and take part in 
their programs, and fail to take any steps to- 
ward developing other organizations which will 
be more effective. With this group we do not 
agree and for them we can have no respect. 
Total indifference to the welfare of the pro- 
fession and ignorance of the importance of col- 
lective action are positively inexcusable. Such 
teachers are either “ragged” individualists, lag- 
gards, or loafers. 

Fourth—The final group consists of those who 
believe that present professional organizations 
of teachers, although imperfect, are rendering 
worth-while service, and who, with inspiring 
enthusiasm, join and set about improving’them 
and expanding their programs of service. With 
this group we agree heartily and we respect 
them fully. In fact, most of you who read this 
statement, doubtless, belong with them. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS in association 
with Little, Brown & Company, Boston Pub- 
lishers, announces the award of a prize of $4000 
to Elizabeth Crowe Hannum of Chicago, whose 
textbook “Speak! Read! Write!” was adjudged 
“the best basal textbook submitted in the field 
of high school English.” Mrs. Hannum was for 
many years the head of the English department 
in the Francis W. Parker school in Chicago, 
a school well known for its progressive methods 
in education. Her prize-winning textbook rep- 
resents a comprehensive course in English com- 
position, rhetoric, reading, and speaking for 
students in the sophomore year of high school. 
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A Program of Re-training for the 


Small Community 


G. H. PARKES 


Director of Vocational Education, Williamsport, Pa. 


“The present situation . . . calls for sustained 
activities on the part of public school districts 
. in guidance and re-training of unemployed 
persons for new jobs that exist and job adjust- 
ment training for employed persons.”—A mes- 
sage from State Superintendent James N. Rule 
As the country begins the long climb up what 
we now believe to be the sunny side of the 
great social movement called the depression, 
the public schools, as the rightful and logical 
interpreter of education for the man on the 
street, face an opportunity and a challenge of 
momentous import. At least one-fourth of our 
adult population has been and is now in need 
of educational assistance with the vital problem 
of achieving economic security through satis- 
factory participation in the work of the world. 
Of all the various and complicated interests of 
adult life, the daily job is, and always will be 
an extremely important thing to most of us. 
That public agency which renders a satisfying 
service in connection with this daily job may 
easily gain an enviable position in the affections 
of our sovereign people, who work for a living. 
Aside from the real social service contributed 
by a public school system which attacks these 
employment problems in an energetic and in- 
telligent manner, such endeavors help consider- 
ably in securing the good will of the com- 
munity. This is therefore an, opportune time 
for a discussion of methods of serving unem- 
ployed and dislocated adults, avoiding as much 
as possible the methods applicable to the large 
and wealthy district and concentrating on the 
problem of the small and medium-sized district 
such as would be represented by the second 
and third-class districts of Pennsylvania. 

This rehabilitation process, now referred to 
somewhat inaccurately as re-training, is not the 
exclusive province of districts able to employ 
elaborate staffs of highly-trained research and 
guidance workers. It is the purpose of this 
discussion to point out a few of the devices 
whereby any school district in the Common- 
wealth may set about a rehabilitation program 
at a cost which is insignificant compared with 
the economic and social gain which can be 
shown to accrue. For example in one city it 
was estimated that it cost the school district 
about $28 for every unemployed person re- 
trained and placed on a job. This figure takes 
into consideration the cost of re-training those 
who are not satisfactorily placed as a part of 
the costs of the whole program. If the worker 
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earns and spends in the community the lowest 
code rate possible at present he will return 
this sum in less than two weeks. In those cases 
where such re-training and placement are pos- 
sible, this method of rehabilitation is far 
cheaper and much more permanent in its effects 
than either form of direct or work relief now 
practiced. 

Before any actual re-training or adjustment 
work can be undertaken a director or leader 
must be chosen. There exists in practically every 
school organization some individual who has 
the knack of successfully dealing with working 
men and employers. If the school has a voca- 
tional staff, this individual will usually be found 
there, although the characteristics necessary for 
leadership in this re-training work are by no 
means the exclusive property of the vocational 
personnel. Once such an individual is found, 
it should be his duty, usually as an extra assign- 
ment at first, to study and develop the program. 
It is important that this individual understand 
that costly and elaborate devices and personnel 
are not at all necessary, at least until the pro- 
gram has demonstrated its value. 

The first step in the program might be a 
brief survey of unemployment conditions and 
the employment situation in industries of the 
community. Where there is a vocational pro- 
gram worthy of the name, this information is 
already at hand. State and Federal employ- 
ment offices and relief officials now have on 
hand up-to-date and accurate information about 
some of these things, and these people should 
be consulted very early in the program. A week 
or two spent in making contact with unem- 
ployed persons will go a long way toward 
getting a true picture of the real conditions. 
Avoid any preconceived ideas such as might 
easily be obtained from a certain type of plat- 
form orator or writer who sees the machine 
as an enemy of mankind, and technological 
change as an unsurmountable obstacle to con- 
tinued employment. Try to base the program 
on the homely needs of the people in the com- 
munity and forget for the time being at least 
the great social problems of the world. 

The first brief survey is usually designed to 
obtain some idea of the industries most likely 
to need men in the future and the re-training 
needs of the men who will become applicants 
for the jobs. In spite of the simplicity of this 
objective as it appears in print, this is the key 
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to the whole program and the most difficult of 
all re-training problems to solve. 


When some idea of the program is available, 
and some tentative objectives are in mind, the 
next step is to contact some civic or service 
organization which will assist in selling the idea 
to the community. Such organizations are 
usually very much interested in anything 
which holds promise of improving the employ- 
ment situation, and will readily agree to act 
as a general sponsoring agency. Extremely 
valuable cooperation can be obtained . from 
labor groups, and such groups should have a 
very decided share in the program. Usually 
the director will see fit to secure an advisory 
committee composed of employers, labor repre- 
sentatives, and others, but he must keep clearly 
in mind that the program is a public school 
activity and that responsibility cannot be shifted 
to such an advisory group. 


If the school organization contains an adult 
education department, the actual re-training 
work may well be carried on by that agency, 
and indeed much valuable re-training work 
is now being carried on by such adult organiza- 
tions under other names. In smaller districts 
the program may be organized around volun- 
teer re-training workers, but it is recommended 
that wherever possible at least one paid staff 
member be assigned to this work. The De- 
partment of Public Instruction can render 
valuable service in showing how such paid 
personnel may be secured at little cost to local 
districts. 

After the brief survey has been made and the 
advisory committee has been organized, a small 
start on the actual retraining program should 
be made at once. A small group of unemployed 
adults should be selected for a trial, and they 
should be individually invited to participate. 
At this stage it is not well to advertise a gen- 
eral re-training opportunity for all unemployed. 
A heavy demand from a large variety of dis- 
located workers may confuse the immediate 
objective and may lead to serious disappoint- 
ment among many local residents, a bad thing 
for any school district. If there is an elaborate 
system of shops and laboratories, more than 
one group might be started, but as a rule one 
group will be sufficient. The activity should be 
one which most nearly fits the needs of the 
persons selected, and the group should of course 
be selected with some sort of homogeneity in 
mind. As an example, in a manufacturing 
company a general related activity such as 
blueprint reading or problems in shop mathe- 
matics might be selected if a shop is not avail- 
able. The lack of elaborate equipment is not 
as serious aS may be supposed, because ex- 
perience shows that the lack of actual skills 
is sometimes only a minor factor in the whole 
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problem of unemployment. Any sort of activity 
or forum which brings the group together at 
regular intervals for a specific purpose will 
serve at this stage. Of course traditional class- 
room technique and formal instruction are out 
of the question, and such activities as clubs and 
discussion groups should be used freely. Work- 
ers educational groups, as organized in many 
centers under the guidance of the SERB and the 
FERA, are also excellent activities. 

Once the group has been established and 
mutual understanding and sympathy have 
been established, the leader or instructor pro- 
ceeds to find every possible scrap of informa- 
tion about the men in the group. The leader 
must have this information if he is to lay out 
a training program or other course of action 
for each individual. Tact and judgment will 
be very important at this step, and the embar- 
rassment of long or public prying interviews 
should be avoided. A good leader will under- 
stand that the client has the same hopes, prides, 
ambitions, and reserves as he himself has, and 
will guide himself accordingly. This personnel 
information may be reduced to formal records 
or kept in the mind of the leader, according to 
the size of the program. Even though it de- 
lights the heart of professional folks, a highly 
scientific system of records has no particular 
value. Surprisingly enough the most valuable 
information from a guidance point of view does 
not come to light in the usual interview, but 
appears bit by bit as the friendly association 
between client and leader progresses through 
the medium of the school activity. This diag- 
nostic process is going on as long as the client 
maintains his contact with the school. 

When a good stock of information is avail- 
able about the several cases under his care, 
the leader begins to look for the solution for 
individual problems. In a few cases the answer 
will be surprisingly apparent; in other cases he 
may find some difficulty. As soon as the ap- 
parent solution to an individual case is dis- 
covered, the training program should be shifted 
to encompass this new objective, which will not 
often vary from the original tentative objective. 
Once we lay aside the great common cause in 
all unemployment, the lack of sufficient busi- 
ness, we begin to see minor causes in individual 
cases. One man is not employable because he 
has a bad record, say of fighting or insubor- 
dination; another is excessively individualistic 
and will not work with others; another has a 
bad record of absenteeism and tardiness in 
previous jobs; another does not know how to 
market his services. There are no rules to 
follow here. Where a bad record exists, the 
leader may be able to remove this record and 
secure for the man a new opportunity. 

In every community, no matter how small, 
there is always some employment turnover. 
It becomes the business of the re-training 
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school to know when and where vacancies are 
likely to occur. Here again there are no rules, 
but the wide-awake worker will be able to 
establish contacts with employers for this pur- 
pose. At this point the advisory committee 
made up of business men and civic leaders 
will be a valuable asset. These men and wo- 
men will usually feel a responsibility for keep- 
ing the school staff informed about openings 
and prospective openings. The group leader 
should also search diligently for odd jobs and 
temporary employment which will stimulate 
and encourage the group until more permanent 
openings can be found. 


While the placement step is by far the most 
important one in the whole program, the school 
staff should not rest content once the place- 
ment has been made. The newly employed 
man is on trial only, and the first few weeks 
of the new employment are full of uncertainties 
and hazards which jeopardize the new job. 
The school staff should here again come into 
the picture with an occasional follow-up visit 
to the plant or employer. The immediate 
superior if possible should be contacted and 
every effort should be made to uncover points 
of dissatisfaction before they become serious. 
In this way the path can be smoothed to some 
extent for the new worker, and the potential 
difficulties removed. It is a good plan to hold 
all the men who have been placed in the re- 
training activity for at least a time after place- 
ment. This contact will enable the leader to 
give additional instruction or to discover and 
remove potential obstacles if necessary. 


Whatever the source of teachers, there should 
be a systematic and thorough program of super- 
vision. Staff meetings should be held at least 
once a week if the organization is a large one. 
The supervisor should be constantly on the 
alert for evidence of complacence on the part 
of the members of the staff and should set the 
example in making the school a market place 
for ideas. Suggested activities: 


Clubs for high school graduates. These pro- 
vide guidance and mutual assistance in job 
hunting. Much can be done with the youth 
problem through such activities. 


Special intensive courses for commercial 
graduates. Most commercial graduates have a 
tendency to lose skill and speed if not in prac- 
tice. Increased governmental personnel rapidly 
through relief and other emergency activities 
is creating a demand for individuals who ean 
operate a typewriter well, usually in connection 
with other duties. 


Special courses for vocational graduates. 
During the past few years many of these young 
people have been unemployed or unsatisfac- 
torily employed. They should be “brushed up” 
for the inevitable demand for industrial workers 
in the skilled brackets 
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Forums and group conferences in cooperation 
with labor groups 

Special training courses for unemployed male 
teachers. There is a reasonably good demand 
for men who can qualify for positions in CCC 
camps and various emergency education activi- 
ties 

Engineering and other professional workers 
can be organized into very interesting groups of 
unemployed. One such group of young engi- 
neering graduates recently placed all of its 
members, 35 in number, within three months 
of the opening of the activity. 

There is a great need for morale-building and 
recreational group activities for all ages. These 
can be sometimes combined with the re-train- 
ing program, usually where the vocational ob- 
jective is a little obscure. 

Every community should look for new jobs 
for its workers through increased recreational 
and vocational service. To stimulate a demand 
for a recreational activity not now enjoyed by 
masses of people will increase the service jobs 
in the community. 





Student Government at Jenkintown 
High School 


Widespread interest in school circles through- 
out the country has been occasioned by the 
student-government system of Jenkintown High 
School. One of the features of Jenkintown 
High School’s system which has evoked partic- 
ular interest is the method it has evolved to 
insure election of the most capable students to 
the body. 

According to H. C. Lanks, faculty supervisor 
under whose direction the system was organized 
nine years ago, every effort is made to impress 
the students with the necessity for choosing 
responsible classmates for responsible positions. 
Before the elections, assemblies are held in 
which the importance of the elections is 
stressed. The home-room teacher also re-em- 
phasizes the point. 

A preferential ballot, topped by a pledge of 
sincerity from each student voting, is used. 
Besides this, a faculty committee casts as many 
ballots as members voted for in each room. 
Once the members are selected, the faculty 
steps out, except in an advisory capacity. 

The student-teacher congress, consisting of 
twenty-four members and a sponsor, divides it- 
self into five sub-bodies, the tribunal, athletic 
council, publicity committee, assembly pro- 
grams, and property committee. 

The tribunal is another feature that has 
aroused comment, probably because it has “the 
teeth” to enforce its decisions and at the same 
time maintains the active cooperation of the 
judges and judged alike. 
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National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies 
H. S. ARMSTRONG 
Secretary, Rochester, New York 


From the year 1855, when the first commercial 
Teachers Agency was established, down to the 
present time there has been considerable 
change in everything connected with schools. 
During these eighty years, Teachers Agencies 
properly conducted have become an established 
and important factor in the securing of a com- 
petent faculty. In the early days of agency 
work, each agency was an entity, self-sufficient, 
and usually the reflection of the individual 
who controlled the business. 


By 1900 a group of active agencies had be- 
come so large and the business so general that 
a number of the men felt that they could well 
cooperate in standardizing general practices 
for the benefit of all concerned. In 1909 a 
group of Southern Agencies was established 
with this purpose in mind and functioned until 
1914 when the National Association of Teachers 
Agencies was established, taking as a nucleus 
the members of the old Southern Association 
and adding to this group as other agencies ac- 
cepted the responsibility of membership. A 
standard code of ethics was adopted and has 
been the guide of the Association during those 
twenty years of existence, acting also as a 
guarantee to school men that agencies advertis- 
ing membership in the National Association 
were bound by a definite standard. 

A number of actively functioning committees 
were set up to coordinate the ideals of the 
agency business with the ideals of school men. 
Cooperation was sought and secured from col- 
leges and normal schools. State and national 
educational associations have given their ready 
support and advice to the Association. 

Before any member is accepted into the Asso- 
ciation a complete copy of his advertising ma- 
terial must be submitted to the Membership 
Committee of the Association which scans it 
for any misleading statements, and each agency 
pledges itself to operate under the code of 
ethics. 

One of the most active committees of the 
Association is the committee which investigates 
complaints against unethical advertising and 
unethical business practices. Through coopera- 
tion with the postal authorities and with the 
various State authorities this committee has 
been able in the last few years to close a num- 
ber of agencies who were operating primarily 
for registration fee. This is the phase of the 
Association work which is of most interest to 
the teaching field in general. The Secretary 
of the Association welcomes and will follow up 
any complaints of unethical practices. 
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The National Association of Teachers Agen- 
cies is not primarily a police organization. It 
is an organization of men with common inter- 
ests, anxious to maintain the high standards 
which schools require, but they are perfectly 
willing to assume the responsibility of check- 
ing up on those whose interests are primarily 
in quick return. 





A World Goodwill Day Message 
to Young People 


JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor, “Journal’’ of the National Education Assn. 


World goodwill is a glorious ideal and it 
should be held before us in our homes and 
churches as an ideal. But we shall get no- 
where in achieving it until we understand better 
the concrete issues which enter into the inter- 
national life: such matters as private profit out 
of munitions; arms conferences in which the 
conferees themselves are men who make a 
business of war, chosen from the army and 
navy bureaucracies of the world; conferences 
on international trade without a full apprecia- 
tion of the importance of vigorous national life 
and well being as the only sound basis of 
stable international life. 


War is a serious threat today. No one can 
see beyond the year. Under such circum- 
stances we need to be particularly careful 
about the men who are sent to Congress. 
Support no man or woman for such an exalted 
position unless your confidence in his intelli- 
gence and integrity is such that you would be 
willing to have him vote to send you to your 
death upon a foreign field. Let us hope that 
the issue will not come up, but we dare not 
assume that it will not, and we need to know 
that the men who represent our great de- 
mocracy can be trusted always to put the well- 
being of the people first. 


This generation will probably have the op- 
portunity to determine the political forms of 
the world for several centuries to come. It 
would appear that those forms will either be 
democratic or that government will revert to 
the old despotisms with all the long struggle 
to be gone through again. Democracy is a 
difficult form of government, but it is the only 
form that can give the masses of the people 
a share in determining their own destiny. For 
the saving and improving of democracy, no 
sacrifice is too great, and the emphasis in our 
day must be on economic as well as political 
democracy for without economic security there 
can be no political liberty. 





Children have more need of models than 
of critics—Jowbert 
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“ EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS - B 





THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


The success of government in a democracy depends upon the quality of 
public service rendered by the officials who are placed in charge of govern- 
ment administration. One of the most important departments of public 
service is found in the education of youth through our public schools. The 
success of public education depends upon the selection of properly qualified 
and competent teachers and their security in service in proportion to the 
competency of the work which they accomplish. Pennsylvania can never 
obtain the high degree of service which the public schools of this State have 
a right to demand until the selection of teachers for positions and their se- 
curity in service are properly controlled by adequate civil service methods. 
The two first-class districts of the State, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, have 
enjoyed under the provisions of the School Code a system of selecting teach- 
ers and a tenure in service which have proved eminently successful in both 
cities. 

In order to obtain for teachers of all districts of the State the same civil 
service opportunities which exist in the first-class districts, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association has had prepared and offers two measures for 
that purpose which are now before the Pennsylvania State Legislature. The 
first measure is an amendment to Section 1201 of the School Code and is 
known as House Bill 1804, and the second is an amendment to Section 1205 
of the School Code and has been designated as House Bill 1861. The first 
measure provides that no teacher can be appointed to a position in any 
school district of the State unless that teacher’s name appears on an eligi- 
bility list prepared by the district superintendent of schools. In districts 
of the fourth class this means the county superintendent. The second amend- 
ment provides that no teacher can be dismissed without sixty days’ notice 
in writing stating the reason for non-reemployment, and the reason stated 
must be one of the causes for dismissal specified in the Pennsylvania School 
Code. 

If the two measures which the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
has prepared and presented become law, the unjustified wholesale dismissals 
of teachers in the State of Pennsylvania will end, and it will be impossible 
for teachers to be appointed to positions unless they possess the necessary 
qualifications. The amendments proposed will establish for Pennsylvania a 
type of civil service which will give proper protection to school children 
against incompetent teachers, and at the same time give teachers the se- 
curity in service which they have a right to expect. 

The Legislative Committee of the School Directors’ Association has ap- 
proved the proposed amendments in the interest of civil service. 

No amendments or bills which may be proposed in the interest of tenure 
or civil service will meet the unanimous approval of the educational forces 
of the State, but the proposed amendments have been prepared after most 
careful consideration on the part of the Legislative Committee of the PSEA, 
and if our membership will submerge their own individual opinions con- 
cerning civil service or tenure and give their united support to House Bills 
1804 and 1861, we believe there is a fair prospect that they will become law. 

BEN G. GRAHAM, 
April 9, 1935. PRESIDENT. 
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Status of Educational Legislation 


As this is written the center of controversy 
in the Legislature continues to be taxation and 
finance. Few bills of major educational sig- 
nificance are moving. Bills that have been 
acted upon or are in motion and their present 
status are as follows: 

H. B. 1594, Mr. Chervenak, the deficiency 
bill for $5,000,000 for the schools, was passed 
finally by the House on Wednesday, April 10. 

S. B. 705, Mr. Mallery, appropriating $5,000,000 
for aid to distressed school districts, was passed 
finally by the Senate on Tuesday, April 9. 

H. B. 1473, the income tax bill, was on second 
reading in the House on Monday night, April 
8; was re-referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means for amendments. Sections in con- 
troversy are 702, 703, and 705. 

H. B. 355, Mr. Reising, the child labor bill, 
passed the House on February 26 and now as 
S. B. 421 is in the Senate Judiciary Special 
Committee. 

H. B. 547, Mr. Ruth, has passed the House 
and now as S. B. 332 is in the Senate Committee 
on Education. 


H. B. 1804 by Mr. Aukerman and H. B. 1861 
by Mr. Diehl, the PSEA legislative program for 
security of position for competent teachers, 
are in the House Education Committee. 


S. B. 768, an act which provides for a joint 
legislative committee to make certain studies 
and cooperate with the committee authorized 
in the House by House Resolution No. 36, 
passed the Senate April 10. This resolution 
provides that the President pro tempore of 
the Senate appoint a committee of five Senators 
to join with the committee of five Representa- 
tives in their study of the school situation. 
The members of the House who are making 
this investigation are: Hiram G. Andrews, 
Cambria Co., Chairman; Harry J. Brownfield, 
Fayette Co.; Elmer J. Holland, Allegheny Co.; 
Joseph Ominsky, Philadelphia; and John E. 
VanAllsburg, Erie Co. 





THE WESLEYVILLE SPECIAL CLASS, under the di- 
rection of Verda Seeley and Ruth Jacquette, 
has enjoyed a school store. The project had 
as its aims to teach the pupils to buy and sell, 
weigh and measure, count change, learn the 
source of foods, as well as to be neat, accurate, 
prompt, and courteous. The boys made and 
painted the counter and shelves. Everyone in 
the class wrote letters to manufacturing com- 
panies asking for samples and literature for 
the store. Arithmetic is very easily taught 


through this method, and all the other elemen- 
tary subjects, reading, writing, geography, his- 
tory, spelling, language, and health, are cor- 
related. 
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Denver Convention 


President Henry Lester Smith and the Execu- 
tive Committee are planning an outstanding 
program in Denver, June 30 to July 4, 1935. 
The convention will open Sunday afternoon, 
June 30, with an open air vesper service at 
which Bishop Francis J. McConnell will be 
the speaker. There will be one general session 
dealing with the problems of adults and one 
dealing with the problems of youth. There will 
be six discussion groups dealing with: Academic 
Freedom, Economic Status of the Teacher, The 
Teacher as a Citizen, Education’s Oldest Chal- 
lenge—Character, the Health of the Teacher, 
and Credit Unions. 


In appreciation of J. W. Crabtree, Secretary- 
Emeritus, the life membership dinner at the 
Denver Convention, on July 1, is being planned 
in his honor. The number of life memberships 
has increased during the past ten years from 
100 to over 5000. 

Meetings of the representative assembly will 
be held Tuesday and Wednesday, July 2 and 
3. The convention will close Thursday even- 
ing, July 4. 

On Friday, July 5, the school people of Denver 
and Colorado will be hosts for a trip to the 
mountains. Parties will return in time to catch 
the night trains from Denver. 


All Pennsylvanians who attend the conven- 
tion are most cordially invited to participate 
in the Pennsylvania Luncheon at noon, July 
1, at the Auditorium Hotel. Representatives 
of the candidates for the presidency will be 
present as guests to present the qualifications 
of the three candidates already announced: 
AGNES SAMUELSON, Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, Des Moines, Iowa; 
CAROLINE S. Wooprurr, Principal, State Normal 
School, Castleton, Vermont; 


ANNIE C. Woopwarp, high school teacher, Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts. 





THE FRIENDS of the late Martin G. Brumbaugh 
and the graduates of Juniata College are pro- 
posing a memorial to him in the form of an 
endowment of $50,000 for a chair of education 
in the College. Doctor Brumbaugh was not 
only the first professor of education in the 
University of Pennsylvania but the first Com- 
missioner of Education on the Island of Porto 
Rico, as well as superintendent of schools of 
Philadelphia and Governor of Pennsylvania. He 
taught education in Juniata College probably 
before there was such a department in any of 
the colleges of the Commonwealth. A fine 
lithograph of Doctor Brumbaugh is being sent 
to the contributors to the fund and contribu- 
tions will be welcomed by the Director of the 
fund, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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Convention District Meetings 


Hershey Convention 


The Southern Convention District of the PSEA 
held its ninth annual convention in one of the 
most attractive places in the State—Hershey, 
a community of 2500 people connected with the 
manufacture of Hershey Bars and Kisses. Her- 
shey has the largest consolidated school system 
in America—the Derry Township Schools. Her- 
shey has one of the world’s most palatial 
hotels—the Hotel Hershey. Hershey has the 
largest and best equipped Industrial High School 
in America. Hershey has one of our country’s 
finest Community Buildings, with a theatre 
seating nearly 2000. Through the cooperation 
of M. S. Hershey, founder, Jacob I. Baugher, 
superintendent Derry Township, and George E. 
Copenhaver, superintendent Hershey Industrial 
Schools, all these facilities were made available 
for the 2500 school people of the following 
counties who attended the meetings, March 15 
and 16: Adams, Bedford, Cumberland, Dauphin, 
Franklin, Fulton, Lancaster, Lebanon, Perry, 
and York. 

President J. W. Potter, Carlisle, and his 
executive council built the program of the 
general sessions, departments, sections, and 
the Southern Arts Association around the 
theme: Promoting Professional Standards. Im- 
ported speakers were Ben G. Graham, President 
PSEA, Pittsburgh; E. E. Lewis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus; William Mather Lewis, 
Lafayette College, Easton; Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
President STC, Kutztown. 

Music, furnished by student organizations, in- 
cluded a half-hour’s entertainment, Act II from 
H. M. S. Pinafore, by the Hershey High School 
Mixed Chorus. 

The convention closed with a luncheon spon- 
sored by the Southern Arts Association, Eva L. 
Stoner, President, Steelton, in the dining room 
of the Hotel Hershey. After-dinner speakers 
were C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and Landis B. 
Tanger, President STC, Millersville. 

Officers Elected 
President, J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
First Vice-President, J. W. Potter, Carlisle 
Second Vice-President, Ray Light, Cornwall 

Southern Arts Association 

President, J. G. Allen, Scotland 
Vice-President, Millard Fitzgerald, Shippensburg 
Secretary, Isabelle Hollinger, Dillsburg 

On the invitation of Superintendent C. V. 
Erdly, the 1936 meeting will be held in Hanover. 

Resolutions 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. We commend the officers and Executive 

Council of the Pennsylvania State Education 


Association for their efforts in promoting 
a vigorous educational program for the 
Commonwealth. 

2. We recommend the enactment of a de- 
ficiency appropriation of five million dollars 
to meet the State’s present legal obligation 
under the Edmonds Act for 1934-35; the 
enactment of an appropriation of 58 million 
dollars for the 1935-37 biennium to meet 
completely the requirements of the Ed- 
monds Act and subsidies for transportation, 
vocational education, and special education. 
We also recommend an emergency grant 
of five million dollars to aid school dis- 
tricts in financial distress. 

3. We note with regret the termination of 
contracts without reasonable cause and urge 
the enactment of legislation that shall 
guarantee in fact security of position for 
competent teachers. 

4. We urge the passage of proposed legislation 
for reopening the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System for those who are not 
now. members and commend Governor 
Earle for including in his budget the re- 
quired amount for meeting the State’s share 
of its financial obligations to the Retire- 
ment System. 

5. We believe that America must maintain 
its place among the nations as a progres- 
sive leader, and that there must be guaran- 
teed to every child, according to his abili- 
ties, an opportunity to acquire an educa- 
tion which will enable him to make his 
greatest contribution to society with satis- 
faction to himself. 


We therefore recommend an adequate educa- 
tional program for every community irrespec- 
tive of economic status and increased State 
support to put into effect this program. 

Signed, 
Harry C. Moyer, Chairman 
W. F. WILSON W. E. NITRAUER 
D. J. KEENER JERE BALDWIN 
FRANK H. KRAMER HERBERT CARPENTER 





Bloomsburg Convention 


The tenth annual convention of the North- 
eastern Convention District of the PSEA was 
held at State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, 
March 29 and 30, 1935, with a record attend- 
ance from the following counties: Bradford, 
Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susque- 
hanna, Wayne, and Wyoming. President Fred 
W. Diehl, Danville, and his executive council 
worked out an excellent program around the 
thought of “Character education is an essen- 
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tial constant factor in any epoch of social and 
economic change.” Speakers on the general 
session were Homer P. Rainey, president, Buck- 
nell University; Frederic M. Snyder, lecturer, 
Kingston, N. Y.; and Ben G. Graham, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Pittsburgh. Particularly praise- 
worthy was the work of the Berwick School 
Band, twice Pennsylvania State champions, 
Class A, R. R. Llewellyn, director. 


Officers for 1936 
President, Paul E. Witmeyer, Shamokin 
First Vice-President, Fred W. Diehl, Danville 
Secretary, W. A. Herr, Hazleton 


Resolutions 

1. We wish to express our gratitude to Francis 
B. Haas, President, the Faculty, and the 
Trustees, of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, for their hospitality and 
efficient service in making possible the suc- 
cess of this Convention. 

2. We believe that America must maintain 
its place among the Nations as a progres- 
sive leader and that there must be guaran- 
teed to every child according to his abilities, 
an opportunity to acquire an education 
which will enable him to make his greatest 
contribution to society with satisfaction to 
himself. We, therefore, recommend suffi- 
cient State support to permit an adequate 
educational program for every community 
irrespective of economic status. 

3. We recommend that more attention be 
given to the development of worth-while 
character traits in the pupils of the Com- 
monwealth. In order that this work may 
be successfully accomplished we advise 
greater activities in our teacher-training 
institutions in character education, with 
special courses in pupil guidance for all 
future teachers. 

4. We condemn all who urge the exploitation 
of public school pupils in athletic contests 
and urge a firm stand by all school adminis- 
trators for a rational health and physical 
education program. 

5. We condemn the tendency to divide the 
educational program into fads and funda- 
mentals. We consider art and music funda- 
mentals in society today. 

6. We pledge our support to Ben G. Graham, 
President of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. 

7. We commend the officers of the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association for their efforts in promot- 
ing a rational educational program for the 
Commonwealth. 

8. We recommend that the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association employ a capable 
individual as a public relations director who 
shall be charged with aggressively repre- 
senting the interests of the teachers by 
adequate publicity; who will keep the Asso- 


10. 


Je 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


ciation and Local Branches adequately 
aware of attacks upon public education 
and of means of opposing them. 


. We commend PTA Organizations whose co- 


operation has brought the nome and the 
school into closer relationship. We urge 
upon the officers of the PSEA the necessity 
of supplying to PT Associations up-to-date 
information as to the objectives, proce- 
dures, and administration of modern educa- 
tion. 

We heartily commend his excellency, the 
Hon. George H. Earle, for his expressed 
policy in support of education. 

We condemn unqualifiedly the selection of 
teachers upon a personal and political basis. 
We recommend some plan of teacher tenure 
that would safeguard our teachers and 
prove advantageous to the pupils. 

We recommend that the salaries of the 
elementary teachers be based upon teacher 
preparation and successful experience. Four 
years of professional preparation and two 
years of professional experience should call 
for a salary on a par with that given to 
a secondary teacher having the same quali- 
fications. 

We recommend the enactment of a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $5,000,000 to meet 
the State’s present legal obligations under 
the Edmonds Act for 1934-35; the enactment 
of an appropriation of $58,000,000 for the 
1935-37 Biennium to meet completely the 
requirements of the Edmonds Act, including 
subsidies for transportation, vocational 
education, and special education. We also 
recommend an emergency grant for finan- 
cially distressed school districts. 

We recommend a law providing for a 
graduated income tax, the proceeds of 
which are to be used for the purpose of 
increasing State subsidies to local districts 
for the support of public education. These 
subsidies to be distributed in accordance 
with the local districts’ ability to support 
education. 

We recommend a law to provide legislation 
that will reorganize the present system of 
collecting school taxes in Pennsylvania. 
We recommend that the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction be elected by lay 
board instead of appointment by the Gover- 
nor, thereby removing his appointment 
from partisan politics. 

We recognize the need in Pennsylvania for 
a larger unit of school administration. We 
recommend legislation be formulated which 
will provide for the gradual merging of 
small school districts into units which can 
be operated economically and efficiently. 
We recommend that the State Council of 
Education, because of the over-supply - of 
trained teachers in the field of health and 
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physical education, and of lack of equip- 
ment of departments already operating in 
said fields, carefully consider the needs of 
the State before it establishes additional 
courses in this Department. 

20. We recommend a_ systematic State and 
Federal Study of all vocational education, 
agriculture, and home economics education, 
etc.—as carried on through the dual media 
of our land grant colleges and State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, with a pur- 
pose of greater efficiency and economy in 
all types of vocational education for adults 
and children. 

21. We are convinced that the proposed §$2,- 
500,000 State appropriation for the coming 
biennium is inadequate to maintain the 
teachers colleges to a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. These institutions should not 
be hampered by lack of funds to such a 
degree that desirable young people in poor 
financial circumstances must be deprived 
of professional training, or look to the other 
colleges for admission. 

22. We urge the passage of proposed legisla- 
tion for reopening the Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement System for those who 
are not now members and commend Gover- 
nor Earle for including in his budget the re- 
quired amount for meeting the -State’s 
share of its financial obligations to the Re- 
tirement System if actuarially sound. 


J. J. KoenLer, Chairman Harry F. GREBEY 
A. D. THOMAS ROBERT BEEBE 

A. H. Howeti NATHAN MEYERS 
D. E. JONES KATHERINE Pontius, Secretary 





Philadelphia Convention 


The joint meeting of Schoolmen’s Week, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. and the Southeastern 
Convention District. PSEA, April 3-6, 1935, 
considered the general topic: Educational 
Responsibilities of Today and Tomorrow. The 
programs were financed by these two agencies, 
Drexel Institute, the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, and the following schoo! districts: 
Lower Merion Township, Norristown, Chester, 
Abington Township, Upper Darby Township, 
Radnor Township, Cheltenham Township, West 
Chester, Bristol, Haverford Township, Narberth, 
and Lansdale. 

The S. E. convention district includes the 
counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Mont- 
gomery, and Philadelphia. A registration of 
4,500 indicated an attendance of about 8.000. 

The largest attendance at any program aside 
from the general sessions was 2,250 at the 
debate between H. Gordon Hullfish. Ohio State 
University and William C. Bagley, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on The Activity 
Program. The question debated was, Resolved, 
That subject lines of demarcation should be 
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abandoned in a program of education in favor 
of a series of life activities consistent with 
modern purposes of education. While no deci- 
sion was expressed regarding the soundness 
of the arguments presented, it was evident that 
the audience approved Dr. Bagley’s argument 
for our orderly, well organized, systematic 
curricula rather than the projects and activi- 
ties advocated by Dr. Hullfish. 

Problems of school finance engaged the at- 
tention of several groups with the following 
speakers: Ben G. Graham, President, PSEA, 
Pittsburgh; Luther A. Harr, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Banking, Harrisburg; Carmon Ross. 
Edinboro; James N. Rule, Harrisburg; Alfred 
D. Simpson, assistant commissioner of educa- 
tion, New York; Clyde L. King, Philadelphia: 
and Governor George H. Earle. 

Particularly praisevorthy was the presenta- 
tion of “No Retreat,” the official Tercentennial 
Celebration Pageant by the high schools of 
Camden County, N. J. 


Officers Elected 

President, Ralph R. Smith, Lansdale 
Vice-President, Raymond C. Webster, Coates- 

ville 
Secretary, Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, Elkins Park 
Executive Commitee: 

Frank R. Morey, Swarthmore 

M. R. Reiter, Morrisville 

D. Willard Zahn, Philadelphia 
General Committee: 

Emma C. Dowling, Reading 

Carl G. Leech, Media 

Louis Nusbaum, Philadelphia 

Edgar Perry, Pottstown 

Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Kutztown 

Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, West Chester 

George A. Walton, George School 


Resolutions 


1. The members of the Southeastern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and the delegates to the 
twenty-second annual Schoolmen’s Week in 
joint convention assembled express to Presi- 
dent Thomas S. Gates, to Provost Josiah H. 
Penniman, and to the officers and faculty of 
the University of Pennsylvania their appre- 
ciation of the material aid and the active con- 
structive interest which have made possible 
this series of conferences and discussions in 
the interest of public education. The cordial 
hospitality for which this university is uni- 
versally known has added greatly to the com- 
fort and pleasure of all. 

2. The general committee is commended not 
only for its enlargement of the program by the 
introduction of a separate school directors’ 
program and a school nurses’ round table and 
for its selection of speakers qualified to dis- 
cuss authoritatively topics of interest to all 
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groups assembled but also for its construction 
of the entire program about the central theme, 
Educational Responsibilities of Today and 
Tomorrow. Much effort must necessarily center 
at present upon relief measures; but, “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

3.. The special exhibit of general school sup- 
plies and textbooks, usually available only at 
national and state meetings, has proved of 
great interest and value, particularly to the 
classroom teachers. 

4. The enthusiastic receptions accorded the 
instructors and students who supplied the ex- 
cellent demonstration features of the programs 
are the best evidence that they were appre- 
ciated. 

5. We commend the efforts of our President, 
Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, in behalf of 
a more stable general social security, and re- 
spectfully urge that, to a greater extent than 
in the past, the federal government aid in the 
support of essential public education. 

6. We pledge to the Honorable George H. 
Earle, Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and to the Legislature our support of measures 
designed to relieve those in distress and also 
the support of bills drawn to appropriate to 
the schools of the State the complete list of 
subsidies presented by our State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, James N. Rule, as 
the minimum necessary for the preservation of 
present educational opportunities. This in- 
cludes deficiency appropriations required to 
meet the requirements of the Edmonds Act and 
additional subsidies essential to the support 
of the minimal educational program during 
the next biennium in financially handicapped 
districts. 

7. We endorse in full the sixteen-point pro- 
gram presented by the Legislative Committee 
and adopted by the House of Delegates of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. We 
urge, moreover, that all members of this joint 
convention support President Ben G. Graham 
in his arduous task of winning the support of 
the legislators to this program, which, if 
adopted, will mark a new advancement in pub- 
lic education in Pennsylvania. 

8. Our Governor and both major political 
parties are pledged to a revision of the State 
Constitution. Not only should all those in- 
terested in progressive social legislation sup- 
port this movement, but educators everywhere 
should assume leadership in such revision to 
the end that the interests of the children and 
all public education shall be safeguarded and 
advanced through the new State basic law. 
9. As our State Teachers Colleges are an 
essential and integral part of the public school 
system, and as a thoroughly equipped body of 
teachers is essential to the improvement of 
educational standards, those training institu- 
tions are entitled to the largest possible measure 
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of financial support by the State. Only through 
such direct aid may their progress be broadened 
and strengthened. 

10. Real estate should be relieved of its dis- 
proportionate share of taxation through the 
imposition of graded income and other equit- 
able taxes, but such extra state subsidies should 
not be forfeited by districts which expand 
their educational programs. Local option with- 
in reasonable limits is essential to progress in 
education. 

11. We deplore the widespread apathy among 
the American people in regard to the vital 
crisis at present faced by millions of young 
men and women who have completed available 
courses provided through public education and 
who now find that they are not wanted in 
industry and cannot further equip themselves 
for future possible remunerative employment. 
An expansion of the educational program of 
free public education with proportionate in- 
crease in national and state subsidies so as to 
provide adequately for these young people who 
are now stranded is an essential, a vital part 
of any program of National recovery. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. E. Gress C. E. Sox 
CARL BENNER EpmMuND G. THOMPSON 
S. K. Faust S. E. Downs, Chairman 





Herbert D. Harris 


Herbert D. Harris, president of the North- 
western Convention District for 1935, is a native 
of Jefferson County. He received his grammar 
grade and high school work in DuBois. Pre- 
vious to the World War, he taught two terms 
in the rural schools of Jefferson County and 
one term in Reynoldsville. 

During the World War, Mr. Harris was in 
Camp Lee, Virginia, and Camp Johnston, 
Florida, and served eighteen months with the 
A.E.F. 

For the past twelve years, Mr. Harris has 
taught in Warren and served as principal of 
the Sub-High and the Beaty Junior High 
Schools. 

Mr. Harris holds the bachelor of science 
degree from State Teachers College, Clarion, 
has taken work at Pennsylvania State College. 
Grove City College and New York University, 
and is now working toward his Master’s degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 





The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, 
that it may return the better to thinking. 
—Phaedrus 





The fire you kindle for your enemy often 
burns yourself more than him. 
—Chinese Proverb 
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The Wedding of the Flowers, a one-act operetta was presented by the pupils of the 


first four grades in the Porter Township schools, Reinerton. 
O. C. Kuntzleman is supervising principal. 


supervisor, directed the production. 


World Federation of Education 


Associations 
Oxford, August 10-17 


The arrangements for the sixth biennial con- 
ference of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, together with the Conferences otf 
the International Federation of Associations of 
Secondary Teachers and the International Fed- 
eration of Teachers’ Associations, which will 
be held at Oxford from August 10-17, offer an 
ideal vacation to delegates from the United 
States. As a result of the active cooperation 
of the University, the City Council, the local 
education authority, the teachers’ associations, 
and other prominent and influential bodies, the 
synchronised conferences, both individually 
and collectively, will prove to be of unique and 
historic importance. 

Oxford is the centre for numerous summer 
schools and educational conferences. For visi- 
tors there is a large choice of hotels, boarding 
houses, - university lodgings, college hostels, 
school boarding houses, and private houses. 

Various entertainments of an interesting na- 
ture are being arranged. These may include 
concerts, a garden party (Oxford is renowned 
for the beauty of her gardens), and an ama- 
teur dramatic performance. Oxford possesses 
two excellent theatres, of which one is the 
most modern provincial theatre in England. 
There are also numerous cinemas at which 
specially chosen films of world-wide interest 
will be shown. 

Excursions by river, coach, and rail are being 
arranged. Among other places Stratford-on- 
Avon, Ewelme (with its historic Church and 
Cloisters), and Dorchester (famous for its Ab- 
bey and its Saxon earthworks) will be visited. 
There will be organized tours round the Col- 
leges, to the Clarendon Press and to Wytham 
Abbey and the open-air schools. Arrangements 
will also be made for delegates to visit centres 
of local industry. 

In connection with the conference an ex- 


Marion Foreman, music 


hibition will be arranged which will give 
visitors from other lands some indication of 
the work of the various educational institu- 
tions in England and Wales. 

Some idea of the problems which will be 
discussed is indicated by the following list of 
Sections of the WFEA: home and school, teach- 
ers’ organizations, preparation of teachers, 
social adjustment, illiteracy, pre-school and 
kindergarten, elementary education, secondary 
education, colleges and universities, rural life 
and rural education, educational crafts, geog- 
raphy, health education, visual education, adult 
education, and Herman-Jordan Committees and 
International Home and School. 

It will greatly facilitate the task of organi- 
zation if those who propose to attend would 
send their names and addresses as soon as 
possible to 

F. MANDER, Esq@., B.Sc.., 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 
Euston Road, London, W.C.1 





Edwardsville Students Do Traffic Duty 


Regulation of traffic at school crossings in 
Edwardsville is in the hands of the Boys’ 
Patrol. Sponsored by the American Automo- 
bile Association, the Edwardsville patrol, one 
of the first organized in this section of the 
State, was planned by Norman Johnstone, 
secretary of the association; Victor E. Lewis, 
supervising principal of Edwardsville schools, 
and Thomas Keirle, attendance officer for the 
school district. 

Only boys who are well behaved and are 
doing satisfactory school work may serve on 
the patrol, whose duty it is to see that boys 
and girls coming to school or going home from 
schools are not injured at school crossings. 
They encourage other pupils to obey traffic 
rules and school rules, assist teachers and 
janitors by running errands, and make them- 
selves useful in many other ways about the 
schools. 
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Convention of Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association 


The eleventh annual convention of the Col- 
umbia Scholastic Press Association, held at 
Columbia University, New York City, March 
14-16, was attended by 1512 editors, faculty ad- 
visers, and staff members of newspapers and 
magazines in elementary and high schools 
throughout the United States. Pennsylvania was 
represented by a large number of students, the 
delegation from Easton traveling to New York 
in a special train. 

In the annual contest, the awards of which 
are announced during the convention, four 
Pennsylvania publications won the _ highest 
award, medalist: newspaper—FRANKFORD HIGH 
Way, Frankford High School, Philadelphia; 
YorK HiGH WEEKLY, Wm. Penn Sr. High School, 
York; literary magazine—Et DeE.Lator, Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park; and school of 
education magazine—Norm, Philadelphia Nor- 
mal School. Sixteen publications received first 
class awards, 35 second, 16 third, and 10 fourth. 


Special Awards 


At the luncheon, the closing event of the con- 
vention in the Hotel Commodore, awards of 
six gold keys, six bronze medals, and eight 
other prizes were announced by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of CSPA. Two of the keys 
were awarded to Pennsylvanians. M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, assistant editor of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHooL JOURNAL and secretary - treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, and 
John Patterson, a teacher in the schools of 
Philadelphia, were nominated for this honor 
by the present holders of the keys. In mak- 
ing the awards Mr. Murphy read the following 
citations: 

Elizabeth Matthews, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association for a 
period of years, who has done as much if not 
more for strengthening and enhancing the posi- 
tion of the school press in her State as any 
other single individual, who has performed 
willingly every task and assumed every obli- 
gation which the needs of the school press in 
her jurisdiction required during the early years 
of their development, whose promptness and 
efficiency in fulfilling her tasks have been com- 
mensurate with her modest and retiring nature, 
and whose cheerful personality has cleared 
paths and opened ways that the school publi- 
cations might assume their proper place in 
their respective fields. 

John Patterson, a teacher in the schools of 
Philadelphia, graduate of the Normal School in 
that city, a leader in school activities during 
his student days, member of the staff of THE 
Norm, who has continued his interest in his 
school publication long after most graduates 
have closed the doors upon their under-gradu- 
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ate activities, an energetie promoter of all per- 
taining to the expansion and development of 
publications in schools and colleges of educa- 
tion, who has assumed a prominent position 
in the movement leading to the coordination of 
activities in this field, who has laid the ground- 
work for a press unit devoted exclusively to 
the particular and peculiar problem of student 
publications in teacher-training institutions, a 
continuous participant in the work and pro- 
grams of the Columbia Scholastic Press Associ- 
ation, and one of the younger men upon whom 
the school press movement must depend for 
its future extension and security. 

Kathleen Harris of Upper Darby Senior High 
School won a bronze medal for a poem printed 
in the Upr-Dan. In the handset publications 
contest THE ARSENAL Patriot of Arsenal Jr. 
High School, Pittsburgh; Lipertas, Bethlehem 
High School, and Curtin Junior CITIzEN, Curtin 
Jr. High School, Williamsport, won prizes. 





Federal Aid 


On March 11, Sidney B. Hall, chairman of the 
National Committee for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion and chairman of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission, Richmond, Virginia, wired for as- 
sistance in securing the definite earmarking 
of six hundred million dollars for school pur- 
poses of the proposed federal work relief ap- 
propriation of four billion eight hundred million 
dollars. 

At the Atlantic City Convention of the NEA 
Department of Superintendence, the National 
Association of Secretaries of State Education 
Associations voted to finance the campaign for 
federal aid by requesting contributions from 
the 48 State Education Associations at the rate 
of 8.7 mills per member. On the basis of 
the membership of the PSEA of 62,494, our con- 
tribution totals $543.70. 

By direction of President Ben G. Graham, 
this request was submitted by mail to each 
member of the Executive Council. As a ma- 
jority voted to make this contribution and as 
there was no opposing vote, a voucher was 
drawn on the PSEA Treasurer, Walter L. 
Philips, West Chester, for $543.70 for this pur- 
pose. 

Every member of the Association has, there- 
fore, made a contribution of 8.7 mills from his 
dues of $1 to this worthy cause. Individually, 
the amount is not large, but our total is quite 
sizeable. Our contributions added to those of 
the other State Associations with an aggregate 
membership of 562,918 will raise a budget of 
nearly $5,000. 





In my youth I thought of writing a satire on 
mankind, but now in my age I think I should 
write an apology for them.—Walpole 
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Camp Curtin Junior High School Band, Harrisburg 
This band was the only junior high school band to play in the inaugural parade when 


Governor George H. Earle was inducted into office. 


The Governor of Pennsylvania Says 


Governor George H. Earle of Pennsylvania 
writes to Schools in the News as follows: 


“Pennsylvanians are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the fundamental responsibilities 
underlying our changing economic, social, and 
political systems. Human rights must take 
precedence over property rights and social jus- 
tice for the masses must be paramount ta the 
greed of special interests. 

“Expenditure of public funds for education in 
a democracy is an investment in social insur- 
ance, justified in returns both to the State and 
the individual in terms of better citizen- 
ship and the increase of human welfare and 
happiness. Education is a State function, and 
should be provided for every child and adult 
who desires to take advantage of opportunities 
that can be made available. 


“An educational system which will offer op- 
portunity to make children capable of meeting 
needs of the future must be broad and insure 
those competencies which have to do with 
health, success in personal, social, and business 
life, vocational ability, leisure time, and ethical 
living. Also, individual inclinations should be 
developed by creative activities in the fields 
of art, music, literature, and science in all 
schools. Children who are mentally, morally, 
and socially handicapped must not be neglected. 

“Above all, every child should be assured of 
the influences of a competent, understanding 
teacher—a teacher who is guaranteed such 
security of service that will permit of the ex- 
pending of his or her best efforts at all times. 

“Fundamental to such a program are adequate 
financial support from the State, and school 
organizations such as to insure best use of 
public funds for public education.” 





I can promise to be candid, though I may 
not be impartial—Goethe 


Dorothy Robb is director. 


Pennsylvania Deans at the National 
Convention of Deans of Women 


Fifty Pennsylvania deans of women and ad- 
visers of girls attended the National Association 
of Deans of Women convention at Atlantic City 
February 20-24. This was one of the largest 
state delegations present. 

State organizations of deans were asked to 
bring exhibits of their work. The Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans of Women prepared one 
of the most complete exhibits shown. This in- 
cluded an organization chart; history of the 
Association; directory of officers and chairmen; 
work of standing committees such as research, 
legislative, and contacts; publications including 
the handbook, bulletin, and convention pro- 
gram; and information about groups of deans 
and advisers now organized informally in four 
of the PSEA convention districts. 

Pennsylvania was represented on the program 
by the following: Lucy L. W. Wilson, Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, speaker in dis- 
cussion group on loans, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships; Edith Everett of the White Williams 
Foundation, member of a panel discussing 
What is a Good Guidance Program in a Sec- 
ondary School? and Marguerite Kehr, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, discussion leader 
in the Teachers College Section. 





HARVARD COLLEGE will admit to its freshman 
class next fall without examination boys who 
stand in the upper seventh in the graduating 
classes of twenty-six progressive secondary 
schools which are doing original work in im- 
proving methods of teaching and content of 
curriculum. Altoona High School; Cheltenham 
Township High School, Elkins Park; Friends’ 
Central School, Overbrook; George School, 
George School, Pa; and Radnor Township High 
School, Wayne, are included in the list of 
twenty-six schools. 
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A display of work done by the ungraded, or mentally retarded, group of the East 


Stroudsburg public schools. 


This group and the teacher, Mrs. Mary I. Bondra, were 


well rewarded for their efforts by having their class work placed on exhibition at a 
lucal hobby show. They were awarded the Grand Prize, a silver cup, the award being 


decided by public vote. 


They were also awarded a second prize, blue ribbon, for the 


display of rugs hooked by the members of the class. 


Pittsburgh Teachers 
Discuss Education Problems 


During the week of March 4-8, the principals 
and teachers of Pittsburgh held public meet- 
ings in fourteen high schools in the city for 
the purpose of interpreting schools to the pub- 
lic. The general subject was Finding a Way 
Out, a discussion of the current problems in 
education. The questions now before the State 
Legislature were among those placed before 
the public. Suggestions were offered for solu- 
tions of the questions and the audiences were 
asked to express their ideas. 


The program varied in the different high 
schools. Most of the meetings held a modified 
form of panel discussion. The speakers were 
principals, teachers, and laymen. Parent Teacher 
Associations, churches, and civic organizations 
gave valuable assistance. The total attendance 
at the meetings was about 3500. 

In addition to reaching the general public the 
meetings aroused the interest of many teachers 
and gave to each school zone in the city a small 
group of well informed, interested teachers to 
carry on the work of interpreting schools. 
These teachers and the laymen who participated 
in the programs will be groups around which 
further activity to aid the school program may 
be developed as the need arises. 


Institute of Vitalized School Journalism 


The first Institute of Vitalized School Journal- 
ism will be conducted at the University of 
Denver for a term of six weeks, June 17 to 
July 24. The Institute is being held in cooper- 
ation with the National Association of Student 
Editors whose educational adviser is Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the Journal of the National 
Education Association. 

The Institute will consist of courses in super- 
vision of school publications, in school inter- 
pretation, and in technical journalism. Con- 
ference sessions on journalism planning are to 
be held in connection with the convention of 
the National Education Association, June 30 
to July 5. Leading authorities on journalism 
and education will participate in the special 
planning conferences. All groups concerned 
with school publications or educational inter- 
pretation are invited to share in these con- 
ferences. The needs, problems, and trends in 
school journalism will be studied and plans 
formulated to be carried out during the school 
year 1935-36. 





Few persons have sufficient wisdom to prefer 
censure, which is useful, to praise which de- 
ceives them.—Rochefoucauld 


Character is perfectly educated will.—Novalis 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 
many other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough informa- 
tion to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


WuHaT CouNnTEeD Most. J. W. Crabtree. 174 pp. 
Illus. University Publishing Co., 239 Fourth 
Ave, N. ¥. C. @ 

It is a far cry from the sod house of the old 
frontier to the secretarial desk of the National 
Education Association Headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is a long road for a poor farm 
boy to traverse to an important position in 
the nerve center of the nation. Yet, this is 
the epic story of the life of J. W. Crabtree, the 
genial and beloved man who, for eighteen 
years, was secretary of the NEA. In “What 
Counted Most,” Mr. Crabtree relates those 
things which counted most in helping him 
achieve promotion and a position of eminence 
in the national limelight. While stretches of 
the way were pleasant and easy, nevertheless, 
there were detours, breakdowns, sorrows, and 
disappointments. 


How Our CIVILIZATION BEGAN. Mary G. Kelty. 
368 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.88 

For schools where the course of study calls 
for a simple treatment of early mankind, of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and of the early 
Middle Ages to serve as a background for the 
study of American history. .The six units and 
the stories which compose them are correlated 
to achieve continuity and coherence by a single 
unifying theme: the permanent contributions 
to our present civilization made by the peoples 
and cultures of the past. A brief motivating 
foreword preceding each story stimulates the 
child’s interest. Following each story are exer- 
cises and new-type tests which test his under- 
standing of the story and his mastery of the 
most essential names and vocabulary terms. 


HIGHROAD TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. Elizabeth Col- 
lette, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh. 616 pp. 
Ginn. $1.60 

An informational background for the study 
of English Literature by the high-school stu- 
dent. Each chapter of the text provides: a brief 
historical and social background of the period; 
discussion of the literature and writers; list 

of readings, with selections to be covered in a 

minimum course indicated; a literary map of 

the literature and history, with explanatory 
discussion; topics for report, with lists of read- 
ings; a chronological table; and bibliographies. 

Style informal, varied, and readable as a story. 


THE CITIZEN AND HIS GOVERNMENT. John A. Lapp 
and Robert B. Weaver. 680 and xxxii pp. 
Illus. Silver, Burdett and Co. $1.80 

This book presents to the student the essen- 
tial concepts of government and its functions— 
not as a dry discussion of details—but rather, 
government clothed in its sociological and 
economic settings and interpreted in the light 
of its relationships to the citizen. Each unit 
deals with a major aspect of government as it 
relates to the life of the citizen. Instead of 
the traditional area treatment, the authors have 
presented government from the functional point 
of view. For example, in the unit, “How Laws 

Are Made,” legislation is treated as a process 

performed by different agencies: local, state, 

and national. Since the process is the same, 
whether performed by one agency or the other, 
the student gains a better understanding of 
the problems of legislation when they are all 
treated together. Likewise, administration and 
all the work of the executive department are 
discussed in one unit, “How Laws Are Put into 

Effect.” Similarly, the work of the judiciary 

is treated in “How Justice Is Administered.” 

THE NEW PATH TO READING, PRE-PRIMER, 50 pp., 
$0.16; Primer, Revised, 194 pp., $0.60; Book 
One, Revised, 230 pp. $0.60. Anna D. 
Cordts. Illus. by Maurice Day. Ginn 

The Pre-Primer, to be placed in the hands 
of the pupil the first day of reading, consists 
of units, each presenting a dramatic experience 
common to little children: plays or play pages; 
work pages; dictionary pages; reading pages. 

Primer and Book One follow the same plan, 

plus units on sentence structure and phonic 

training. Specific plans given in a Teacher’s 

Manual, for each text. 

DAWN Boy OF THE PUEBLOS. Lena Becker Scott. 
Introduction by Mary Austin. Illus. by W. 
Langdon Kihn. 198 np. Winston. $2 

A true picture of the Zuni Indians with their 

many strange and beautiful customs. Mary 
Austin says: “The American child who reads 
this story will be able to understand better 
why the friends of the Indian have worked so 
hard to save for him the best things of his own 
life and the ways of his people.” We see in 
the story how a Pueblo boy lives and learns 
to support himself in a world so different from 
the one in which his parents grew up. 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 
Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


202 WALNUT STREET 


Many vacancies already listed for school year 1935-1936. 
No charge to school officials. 
“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


HARRISBURG, PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Superintendents today seek teachers of more than average preparation and 
personal qualities. Such teachers seek merited advancement. We assist both. 
Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 








Seeking a Position? 


Haye you had successful experience, or are 
you a promising beginner? Write, telling us 
about yourself. Many employers list all of 
their vacancies with us because they know 
that we select candidates carefully. We have 
filled educational positions on three conti- 
nents. Eleventh year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 









Walter B. Pitkin, 
Harold C. Newton, and Olive P. Langham. 
194 pp. McGraw-Hill. $0.92 

The aim of this book is to train young people 
of school age in the art of learning. Special 
emphasis is laid on improving reading ability. 

Learning is determined by the big six: self- 


LEARNING How TO LEARN. 


understanding, systematized living, interests, 

self-mastery, efficiency in reading, one’s voca- 

tional goal. These comprise the units of this 
unique and interesting book which the authors 
suggest may be used as a regular part of the 

English course. 

LUCRETIUS AND His INFLUENCE. George Depue 
Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania. 372 
pp. Longmans, Green, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
¥. C, 62:25 

One of the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” 
library, made possible by contributions to this 
fund. The book discusses some phases of the 

Epicurean-Lucretian philosophy and tells the 

exciting story of the reaction of the centuries, 

subsequent to his “De Rerum Natura.” As a 

factor in the influence of Greece and Rome, the 

writings of Lucretius stand out of extraordinary 
importance for literature, science, religion, and 
ethics. 


INDEX TO 2500 Books ON INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCA- 
TION AND VOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
(1820—1934). Rolland O. Gray and William 
L. Hunter, Industrial Arts Department, Iowa 
State College, Ames. On sale by the authors. 

This is the most comprehensive classified list 
of books in the areas of education mentioned 
that has been compiled so far. It may be used 
as check lists for building up libraries; it may 
serve as a guide to teachers interested in know- 
ing the publications in a particular phase of 
industrial arts or vocational industrial educa- 
tion; and it is valuable to persons carrying on 
investigations and research. The 2500 books 
are classified into twenty-one groups, the num- 
ber of publications listed in each group varying 

from a minimum of 25 to a maximum of 373. 


ScIENCE SToRIES, Book Two. Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, Harriet M. Fogg, and Gertrude 
Crampton. Illus. 176 pp. Scott, Foresman. 
$0.68 

A second volume of “Science Stories” for 
second grade. Divided into five parts, or units, 
it deals with weather; living things—how plants 
and animals get their food, how they are use- 
ful to us; land and water; sun, moon, and 
stars; making work easy with machines, elec- 
tricity, and fire. Every concept (and the con- 
cepts taught are indexed at the back of the 
book) is carefully built up. From the very first 
page, groundwork is constantly being laid for 
what is to follow. The book is conveniently 
implemented with experiments and activities, 
by which children are taught to observe, com- 
pare, make generalizations—in short, do real 
scientific thinking, all within the range- of 
second-grade observation and experience. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 


Dr. Clyde Green, Supt. of Schools, New 
Castle, Pa. issued Bulletin No. 33 to his teachers 
advocating the use of more BOOK COVERS, 
from the standpoint of economy and cleanliness. 
Green’s experience and knowledge on this subject were 


gained from 40 Years’ use of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


—— + 485+ 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 





Dr. 








Springfield, Massachusetts 








Easy ENGLISH EXERCISES. Ada Riddlesbarger 
and Edna P. Cotner. 298 pp. World Book 
Co. $0.96 


This revised edition offers a course in sentence 
composition and grammar that meets practical 
classroom needs. It provides an outline of the 
fundamentals of elementary grammar supported 
by an abundance of graded, classified practice 
exercises. Brief explanations of grammatical 
facts, made clear by apt examples, are followed 
by immediate application of each rule or prin- 
ciple in ample drill exercises. Over 4,000 
sentences are included to illustrate principles 
and to develop correct habits of speaking and 
writing. This abundant and varied practice 
in sentence form constitutes the distinguishing 
feature of the book. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. Book IV. Dudley Miles, 
Robert C. Pooley, and Edwin Greenlaw. 
814 pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $2.20 

A revised edition of this English literature 
which has an unusually large proportion of 
contemporary material, splendid illustrations, 
and varied study aids. 


TEACHING OF HISTORY THROUGH DRAMATIC PRE- 
SENTATION. Eleanore Hubbard. 447 pp. Benj. 

H. Sanborn Co. 
This book discusses ways and means, illus- 
trations and projects, methods and techniques, 


s 


by which the tremendous possibilities latent 
in the dramatic instinct of children may best 
be utilized. 


PROBLEMS OF YouR Democracy. Hugh K. Johns- 
ton, Sharon Hill H. S., Pa. 35 pp. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $0.36 
A student’s work-outline for social studies 

courses. It is divided into units for preliminary 

background (4 weeks); essentials of govern- 
ment (8 weeks); broader political problems 

(6 weeks); economic problems (9 weeks); 

social problems (9 weeks). 


DEMOCRACY FACES THE FuTuRE. Samuel Everett. 
269 pp. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, N. Y. C. $2.50 

The author of this book contends that demo- 
cracy can face the future fearlessly if it re- 
molds itself to fit modern society. As a creed 
for the future democracy he proposes: 1. Guar- 

antees of the right to work, the right to a liv- 

ing wage, old age benefits, free medical ser- 

vice, free consumer information, and the right 
to labor’s participation in the control of in- 
dustry, along with the old guarantees; 2. Rapid 

functioning of governmental machinery; 3. 

Functional and proportional representation; 

4. Executive dominance of government; 5. Prag- 

matic justice which is partial to the needs of 

the many; 6. Property profit, contract, and 
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Enjoy a 
glorious 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.60 (less 10% for teachers), Room 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 25-story HOTEL 
WELLINGTON. Also two breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof. Orchestra seat for any performance 
at Radio City Music Hall. Grand sightseeing 
tour or boat trip around Manhattan Island. And 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50. Write today for Book- 
let T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 


rates. 
HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
“A Knott Hotel’’ 











Attractive 


VACATION TOURS 


Escorted. Select. All Expense 
By Modern Motor Coach 


Western Parks & Canadian Rockies 
30 days starting July 6, $285. 
15 days June 15 & Aug. 10 $145. 





Eastern Canada & Adirondacks 
21 days July 8 & Aug. 17 $225. 


Finest hotels, Chateau Frontenac, Mount 
Royal, Chateau Laurier, Royal York,Chateau 
Lake Louise, and Banff Springs. Cruise on 
Muskoka Lakes and Thousand Islands. Golf, 
canoeing, fishing, horseback riding and sight- 
seeing all provided. Quality tours at a very 
moderate cost. Write for our illustrated 
literature. 


LECKIE TOURS 


c/o Thos. Cook €¥ Son, Wagons Lits Inc. 
350 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


May, 1935 


competition conceived from the point of view 
of the rights of society; 7. A planning economy. 
He compares these salient points with those of 
the old democracy. The emphasis upon the 
need for reorientation in educational theory 
which is based upon a realistic dynamic social 
theory is implicit throughout the book. 
Tue LitTLE Story House. Miriam E. Mason. 
158 pp. Illus. Beckley-Cardy. $0.70 
A charming collection of original stories for 
and about little children for first grade. One 
group of stories deals with six-year-olds, their 
interests and activities. The second group con- 
sists of original fairy stories. The vocabulary 
has high correlation with the Gates List. The 
stories possess individual style and originality. 





Books Received 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIL: 
BEGINNING PROBLEMS IN MECHANICAL DRAW- 
Inc. Charles A. Bennett. $0.48 
McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
THE HISTORICAL APPROACH TO METHODS OF 


TEACHING THE SOCIAL Srupres. 1935 Fifth 
Yearbook. $2 

Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
MY Ce 


BEYOND THE SUNSET. Elspeth J. Boog-Watson 
and J. Isabel Carruthers. $0.75 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, 


Ne CS 
WHEN Boys Go Orr To ScnHoox. Archibald 
Rutledge. $1.25 


The Review Book Co., Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., 
IN, x. Cis 
AMERICAN History Review Book. 
Stockton. $0.68 
SPANISH REVIEW Boox. Ruth A. Bahret. $0.68 
Scholastic Coach Bookshop, 250 E. 43rd St., 
We Oe ee 
MODERN BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS. Wilhelmine 
'E. Meissner & Elizabeth Y. Meyers. $1 
School and College Service, Station B, Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 
LEARNING TO BE LIKABLE. 
Garry C. Meyers. $0.40 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J.: 


J. Lewis 


Grades VIII-XII 


DAYLIGHT, TWILIGHT, DARKNESS, AND TIME. 
Lucia Harrison. $1.24 
THE PROGRESSIVE SPELLING SERIES. Grades 2 


to 8 inclusive. Manual for Teachers. Sid- 
ney G. Firman and Grace E. Sherman. 
$0.16 each 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 W. 4th 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio: 

A History or BusINEss EDUCATION IN THE 
UnITeD StaTes. Benjamin R. Haynes and 
Harry P. Jackson. $0.25 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, III: 

CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR PICTURES. Jeanette 

G. Morrison. $1 
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iew Pertinent Pamphlets 
iy THE SuccEsSFUL NaTuRE-GARDEN CLUB. Karl H. iD . 
the Blanch, Head, Science Dept., East Mauch gives no 
ory Chunk Schools. School Garden Assn. of 
ated America, 121 E. Fifty-first St., N. Y. C. ° T h 
A mimeographed pamphlet which gives work- wa ming to eaciiers 
— ing plans for clubs in high, elementary, and 
rural schools and a bibliography on organiza- Nastts Aideein: Blew 
tion, flowers and vegetables, trees, birds, but- D b 27 1934 
for A : ecember 27, 
One terflies, moths, animals. Teachers Protective Union 
heir PROCEEDINGS of the 48th annual convention of Lancaster, Pa. 
con- the Middle States Association of Colleges and Gentlemen: 
lary Secondary Schools, held at Haddon Hall, : 
The Atlantic City, N. J.. November 30 and Decem- oan By ee ae ee 
lity. ber 1, 1934. 129 pp. Officers of the association with your company. Previous to Aug. 22, 
are: Pres., Robert C. Clothier, Rutgers Uni- 1934, my health had been unusually good 
versity; Secretary, George Wm. McClelland, and in twenty-seven years of teaching ex- 
University of Pennsylvania. One of the vice- perience I had only missed one day of 
presidents is John H. Tyson, Upper Darby. Of school for personal WGEE oe Sac nes Sas 
AW- special interest to Pennsylvanians are these Words fail to express my appreciation 
articles: The Pennsylvania Study in Chelten- See the ies ($160) wihiicls g gitennaee 
vad ham High School, I. R. Kraybill, and Progress from the Teachers Protective Union dur- 
OF of a Nation-wide Project to Improve Practices ing my long illness and operation. Your 
‘ifth in Secondary Education, E. D. Grizzell. company has been most courteous, 
prompt and fair in its claim settle- 
nue, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL WOME. ccc o a ccevcccceccceneddsudessens 
Motion PIcTuRE Fitms anpD SLIDES. Com- ' 
—_ piled by G. G. Weaver, Supervisor of Indus- Many, many thanks! 
trial Teacher-Training and E. S. Ericsson, Very truly, 
nue. Member of the Teacher-Training Faculty, Ernet M. CARPENTER 
New York State Dept. of Industrial 
bald Teacher-Training. 182 pp. $1 
This Bibliography makes available a wealth = 4 4 
Ave.. of data concerning visual aids that will be wel- XPERIENCES like that of 
comed by all teachers interested in visualizing Ethel M. Carpenter have taught 
wis [| ‘heir instruction. A total of 143 sources of thousands of school teachers that 
visual aids is listed. The aids are classified they can count on T.P.U. to live up 
$0.68 as follows: Motion Picture Films—Sub-divided to the straight-forward terms on 
St. into 27 subjects; Film Slides—Grouped under 8 their membership certificates. En- 
subjects; Lantern and Glass Slides—Divided into joy peace of mind in health—and, 
nine poet Stereographs—In one Classification; in case of sickness, accident, or 
$1 tillfilms—Grouped under 4 major headings. ti let T.P.U. writ t th 
“m- Under each of these subjects the publication ae go emighees ee ee 
shows the number of films that are available, checks. We d like to tell you about 
XII the place where they can be secured and the our various certificates. They run 
cost of transportation or other charges. It from the “Class D” at $6.00 a year 
wate. indicates the number of reels, their size, and to the new “Peerless” at $30.00, 
other important information. Copies may be and all of them protect you during 
IME. secured by addressing: Beatryce Finn, Libra- summer vacation. Just send us 
rian, High School of Commerce, Industrial your name and address todav. 
3 Teacher—Training Library, 155 W. 65th Street, c 
Sid- New York City, N. Y. 
man. ArT FoR Topay’s Cuitp. Association for Child- TE ACHERS 
hood Education, 1201 16th St., N. W. Wash- 
| ingen Dn PROTECTIVE UNION 
irty-two page bulletin containing a com- 
ioe pact, practical explanation of how outstanding Tr. P. U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PA. 
- leaders in the field of art are teaching it to L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 
IIL: young children. The bulletin presents actual 1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
sites case studies which prove the value of art in- J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 
struction for young children. It explains many, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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sinner SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Dining by the Sunlit Baltic 
CCuance your travel routine—go 


this summer to the land of sunlit nights. 

A bracing climate, wholesome, appetizing 
food, culture, refinement and never failing 
courtesy await you in Sweden. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
d ke. in beautiful Stockholm or among 
the charming inland waterways of Sweden. 
See its romantic castles and icturesque 
customs in a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in 
Swedish American liners does not end with 
the crossing. Each day in Sweden assures 
the same :reat. 

Direct from New York in cight days— 
convenient from England and the Continent. 

Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 


“ Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


with complete travel detail of di lightful journeys 
in all the Scandinavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, DEPT. T, WEW YORK 











Buys this AMPRO 16 mm. Projector 
Balance in 6 equal monthly payments. 
At astonishingly low price of only $99.50. Here is real value 
exes! wey $150.00 proje This offer to schools only. Over 
cols have accepted our liberal offer. 


Powerhul 400 watt Biplane Masia. Die cast aluminum body. 
Silent . . . Powerful All teat . Complete with case. 


Write for turther details and comp! oye information. Also tree oo 
request Bass Book of 16 mm. Rental Films. 


> BASS CAMERA co. 


179 W. Madison St., Chicago 
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varied, teaching techniques which are being 
successfully used by prominent art instructors, 
and contains a selected bibliography of the very 
latest books on art. 


ACADEMIC TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL CuR- 
RICULUM. Serial No. 53. TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION CONTESTS AND NATIONAL HONOR 
SocleTy AND Directory Serial No. 54. De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association, 5835 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago, II. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. Yale University Press 
for the Aline Brothier Morris Fund, 76 
William St., N. Y. C. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ADULT EDUCATION. 
William M. Proctor. American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y.C. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA GuIDE. Pan American Band 
Instrument & Case Co., Elkhart, Indiana 


BuILpING AmeriIcA. Columbia University Press, 
aN, x. -C. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER PLAY 
Scuoots. Leroy E. Bowman. Child Study 
Association of America, 221 W. 57th St., 
Ss ee Ae, Se 


An EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE RESULTS OF 
DIRECT AND INCIDENTAL METHODS OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN CHARACTER EDUCATION. Thesis by 
Eugene K. Robb, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


FEEDING A FAMILY AT LOW CosT. SOME Facts 
Asout EVAPORATED MILK AND OTHER DAIRY 
Propucts. Evaporated Milk Association, 203 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN EpucaTION. State Study 
Release No. 3. Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HISTORICAL FICTION AND OTHER READING REFER- 
ENCES FOR HISTORY CLASSES IN JUNIOR AND 
SenrorR HicH Scuoots. Hannah Logasa. Mc- 
Kinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1 


How TO JuDGE MOTION PICTURES AND HOW TO 
ORGANIZE A PHOTOPLAY CLUB. Sarah Mac- 
Lean Mullen. Scuotastic, The National 
High School Weekly, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: ACCREDITED HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS, Bulletin No. 16, AccrEDITED SE- 
CONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, Bulletin 
No. 17, THE CURRICULUM AND SOCIAL CHANGE, 
Bibliography No. 29. HIGH-SCHOOL CLUBS, 
Maris M. Proffitt, Bulletin No. 18, Department 
of the Interior. 
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Notes and News 


CLARENCE E. ZorRGER, supervisor of special ac- 
tivities in the Harrisburg schools since 1919, has 
been selected to administer the schools of the 
capital city in a supervisory capacity, succeed- 
ing M. H. Thomas who died March 14. The 
board elected Mr. Zorger unanimously “until 
such time as they will elect a permanent super- 
intendent.” Mr. Zorger began his work in 
Harrisburg as an instructor in Central High 
School in 1915. 


F. HERMAN Fritz, superintendent of Chester 
schools, presented a program of local public 
school expansion to cover all present and 
future needs of the district to the board of 
school directors recently. Units under con- 
sideration are a trade and vocational school, two 
junior high schools, a gymnasium for the senior 
high school, additions to the Smedley Junior 
High School, and playgrounds. The total cost, 
estimated at $1,127,990, would increase the tax 
from 11 to 14% mills. Citizens of Chester will 
be asked to vote on a bond issue to raise the 
money to carry out this program. 


GrorcE L. Linpsay, director of music in Phila- 
delphia, was elected president of the Eastern 
Music Conference for 1936 at the meeting held 
in Pittsburgh, March 12-15. John W. Neff of 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, and Lee 
Lockhart of the Pittsburgh public schools, were 
elected for four-year terms to the board of 
directors. 


I. E. McLaren has been appointed manager 
of the educational department, Merriam-Web- 
ster dictionaries, of the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany. 


ELTon E. Stone of Easton is a new NEA life 
member from the State of Pennsylvania. 


CLARENCE E. Topsras, Jr., has been named head 
master of the Perkiomen School for Boys at 
Pennsburg. He was formerly secretary of Guil- 
ford College, Greensboro, N. C. 


REVEREND FRED P. Corson will be formally in- 
stalled as president of Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, on May 4. The ceremonies will be com- 
bined with the Founders Day program. Dr. 
Corson succeeds Karl T. Waugh, who resigned 
in June, 1933. J. H. Morgan, president of the 
college from 1914 to 1928 and again from 1931 
to 1932, has been serving as acting president. 


Orris H. AUvRAND, principal high school, 
Steelton, has been elected superintendent of 
schools there, effective July 1, 1935, to succeed 
Charles S. Davis who retires on superannuation. 
Mr. Aurand was formerly principal of the 
Burnham High School and succeeded E. B. 
Gernert last December, when he returned to 
Abington as high school principal. 
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BORINGS 
CRUISES 


SUMMER 
193 5 


Around the World 


Completely circumnavigating the globe dur - 
ing the summer vacation months. 18 coun- 
tries and islands, 75 famous cities and scenes. 
From New York June 28th via S.S. 
MAJESTIC, then via fine connecting steam- 
ers. Rates including shore trips and trans- 
continental rail $975 up. 

North Cape— 

Europe 
Small Party Cruises offering an extremely 
wide selection of sailing date, ship itinerary 
and rate. 


JAMES BORING COMPANY, Inc. 


642 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Mediterranean 

Scholars VacationCruise ; Holy Land, Egypt— 
17 countriesand islands. University summer 
school courses in art, history. government, 
etc. by leading professors. Acceptable for 
professional alertness and degree credits. 
Specially chartered cruiser S.S. SLAMAT 
from Southampton July 21st, returning Au- 
gust 28th. Rates, including shore trips, $450 
up. For further details apply to 


University Travel Association, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
4 Countries 


EUROPE (‘siiincon $289 
NORMANDIE 


World’s Newest and Largest Steamer 


Write for pamphlet describing this and other 
attractive European Tours 


POWERS TOURS = 1° W,,Washinston 


CHICAGO 
1910 - Our 25th Anniversary - 1935 








oN, TOWN & COUNTRY Qrivn 
me She ne eee es ee 
eation idea! Five delightful days at 

complete lake shore resort, two exciting DAYS 
nye gm Kew, orto erommee, = |§ SER Oe 


equally attractive, all-inclusive rates. 


TOWN & COUNTRY VACATIONS — HOTEL BRISTOL, NEW YORK 
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CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


ALL EXPENSE §& 


Sees sate 








LAKE LOUISE 
EMERALD LAKE 


Tile ove of base Fol E 


Ride High— pay low — on the 
roof of the world! Snowy moun- 
tains — fine hotels — mile-high 
golf —swimming, in sight of 
glaciers — horses to ride— cowboy guides, royal 
“Mounties” . . . Everybody from everywhere, celeb- 
rities and grand old pals, to dine, dance and chum 
with—at baronial Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet. And you motor along 
the most awe-inspiring sky line on the Continent! 


6 Wonderful Days — 

With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau $ 

Lake Louise: 1 day optional Banff or Lake Louise; 1 day 

Emerald Lake Chalet. Tour of Banff. Side trip Moraine 

Lake. All-Expense, including 126 miles of motoring. 

Tours begin June 21 at Banff or Field. Each includes motor tour, 
hotels, meals, rooms, motor transport. Purchasers of these tours 
-~ extend stop-overs at hotels on a minimum rate for room 
an 


AT LAKE LOUISE 





4 Colorful Days 
meals, by applying to management where stop-over is 


With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau 
Lake Louise; Side trip to Moraine Lake. Visit at 
Emerald Lake with lunch at Emerald Lake Chalet. 
All-Expense, including 126 miles of motoring. 

desired. Add Rail Fare from Starting point. Banff Springs Hotel 
open June 16 to Sept. 10; Chateau e Louise —June 21 to 
Sept. 10. Include an All-Expense Tour on your way to North 
Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. 

Reduced Summer Round Trip Fares (good return—Oct. 31). 

Also Short-Limit Round Trip Rail Fares. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Loca! Tourist Agents, or Canadian Pacific Offices including-. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1500 Locust St.; NEW YORK, 344 Madison Ave. 
PITTSBURGH, 444 Seventh Ave. BUFFALO, 22 Court St 
or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 
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Cart W. ARETZ, assistant director of teacher 
training, Philadelphia, has been appointed a 
district superintendent in that city, succeeding 
Milton C. Cooper, who retires on superan- 
nuation. 


Davin VERNON WIDDER of Harrisburg, a Har- 
vard University mathematics professor, has 
been awarded one of the Guggenheim fellow- 
ships for 1935 for his work in mathematical 
research. Dr. Widder will use the fellowship, 
carrying stipends normally amounting to $2000. 
to study higher mathematics at Cambridge, 
England, for a year. 


Wititiarp E. Givens, NEA Secretary, spent 
Wednesday, March 27, addressing groups of the 
educational staff of the Pittsburgh public 
schools. At noon he spoke at the luncheon of 
the superintendent’s staff held in the Bellefield 
Girls’ Trade School. In the afternoon at four 
o’clock, in Carnegie Music Hall, he met with 
the supervisors, kindergarten teachers, elemen- 
tary teachers, and principals; and in the eve- 
ning at eight o’clock, he addressed the high 
school and trade school teachers and principals 
in the Schenley High School auditorium. 


SAMUEL C. MAHOOD, instructor in charge of the 
industrial arts department of the Crafton and 
Ingram schools, has been elected secretary of 
the Allegheny County Society for Crippled 
Children, organized in November, 1934, and in- 
corporated in February, 1935. The organization 
is interested in caring for, curing, and educat- 
ing crippled children of Allegheny County and 
is affiliated with the Pennsylvania Society in 
Harrisburg and the International Society at 
Elyria, Ohio. 


KrncG GeorcE V of Great Britain will be heard 
twice on the Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
nationwide network in May during the mon- 
arch’s Silver Jubilee celebration accorded him 
by his subjects. On Sunday, May 5, from 2:55- 
3:50 p. m., EDST, a special church service to 
be conducted by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and attended by King George and the royal 
family will be broadcast. Monday, May 6, the 
British monarch’s voice will be heard at 2:45 
p. m., when he speaks from Buckingham Palace. 
responding briefly to the thousands of con- 
gratulatory expressions from his _ subjects. 
Rudyard Kipling, celebrated man of letters, will 
be heard addressing a banquet of the Royal 
Society of St. George during a third broadcast 
scheduled for May 6 at 4 p.m. The King will 
speak again May 9 at 6:20 a. m. when he will 
deliver his customary address before Parlia- 
ment in Westminster Hall. 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA Industrial Arts 
Conference for directors and teachers of in- 
dustrial arts, superintendents, and principals 
of schools was held April 6 at the State Teachers 
College, California. A model general shop was 


open for inspection during the convention. 
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LAFAYETTE COLLEGE was host to the members 
of governing boards of sixty colleges and uni- 
versities in Easton for an all-day conference 
on April 26. The subject of the conference was 
“The Responsibilities and Problems of the 
Governing Boards of Educational Institutions.” 
This was the first conference of its kind to be 
held. 

THE EXTENSION Division of the University of 
Pittsburgh announces the selection of Pottsville 
as the scene of the ninth annual State contests 
of the Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, 
April 25, 26, 1936. The invitation for the 1936 
state finals was extended by Superintendent 
L. A. BuDahn for the Pottsville school board. 
This will be the second time a State contest has 
been held in the eastern tier of Pennsylvania 
counties. Previous State contests for high 
schools have been held at Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia, Altoona, Sunbury, Johns- 
town, and Oil City. 

THIEL COLLEGE will hold its second annual 
parent institute November 13-15. The support 
of pastors and the Lutheran Churches of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the parent-teacher associations, Sunday 
School organizations, teachers organizations, and 
others interested in the child and the home is 
enlisted. 


Mars grade school pupils have established an 
enviable record in attendance this year. Parents 
are entitled to a share in this credit. The per 
cent of perfect attendance for the school term 
to date is 97.3. The total enrolment is 280. 
Forrest W. Sutton is principal; D. C. Andrews, 
supervising principal. 

THE WEsT JUNIOR HicH ScHoo.t Health Council 
of Lancaster, assisted by the Mothers Club, 
presented Dr. Shailer Upton Lawton, fellow of 
the American College of Physicians, in two pro- 
grams on March 7. The programs were in 
celebration of the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the American high school. At a supper 
meeting at the Hotel Brunswick, Dr. Lawton 
used as his topic, Your Patients-Our Pupils. 
At an evening meeting in West Junior High 
School he discussed Physical Activities and the 
Growing Child. 

A CABLE TO THE NEW YorK TIMEs states that 
by order of the Federal Board of Education in 
the State of Yucatan, teachers in federal schools 
must renounce their religion. They are, ac- 
cording to the dispatch, being compelled to 
sign the following pledge: “I hereby declare 
myself an irreconcilable enemy of the Catholic 
teligion and disposed to combat the clergy 
wherever it shall be necessary. I also declare 
myself disposed to take part in the campaign 
against fanaticism.” The teachers must also 
Promise to end all religious practices in their 
homes. The circular prohibits all religions. 
—School and Society 
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eee 
TRAVEL NOW 


ooo PAY LATER 
= 


The Cunard White Star Deferred Payment 
Plan in cooperation with Morris Plan Banks 
was originated especially for you. 25% 
down... no further payments before Octo- 
ber, if you sail after June 15... and the 
balance is divided into monthly payments, 
the last one being due next June. Nor- 
mally, no co-makers or endorsers are re- 
quired ... and all costs, including rail fare 
in the U.S., steamship fare and all expenses 
abroad, can be 
included. The 
plan applies to 
independent 
travel and to 


















SAMPLE TOUR 


26 vay TRIP TO 


scores of at- ; New 
: il from 
tractive all-ex- York July : eet 3 
pense tours turning July 47 -° 
conducted by bag —— 
our agents France ..-including 
everywhere; Tourist i 
1°) 1 . 
als o toa ll sag. portation and 
cruises. See sightseeing- TOO 
your local agent, cost aoe i > sea 
or mail the + Pay h 


balance monthty- 





coupon. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


25 BROADWAY « NEW YORK 


FOR A REAL VACATION ...SUMMER.CRUISE OR 
TRIP TO EUROPE... MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Cunard White Star Line, 
25 Broadway, New York. 
I am interested in sailing around.............. 


1935, ona 
CI CIS orbs che hee ceadeeauaaus days. g 


European trip of about................... days. 
Send full details on the Deferred Payment Plan 
Dee uli ets innccucbor nao eaenwt cot amekal 


METS colar teceahaccese: 
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=~ SOUTH AMERICA 
X far ett Cras a GAIL on gleaming white liners with all outside state- 
Me i ous & rooms, outdoor swimming pools, dance orchestras, 
J Lluitie etl ad mechanical ventilation, informal, personal service. 

wut Ce fC} wate HAVANA, JAMAICA, B. W. I., PANAMA CANAL, 


COSTA RICA - Ys 
Every Thursday. Ample time to 
inspect Panama Canal. Opportun- 


°175 
ity for thrilling rail trip from Port uP 


Limon to San Jose, Costa Rica’s mountain capital. 
JAMAICA, B. W. I1., COLOMBIA, SO. AM., PANAMA 
CANAL - 18 DAY 


D 
Every Saturday. Visiting King- $ 
ston, Jamaica, B. W. I., Cristobal, uP 
Canal Zone and three ports in 
Colombia, South America—Cartagena, Puerto Colombia 
(Barranquilla) and Santa Marta 
ALL EXPENS 





E JAMAICA TOUR - - - 11 DAYS 
Every Saturday. Including ac- 
commodations at Myrtle Bank 


°125 
Hotel and 40- mile sightseeing uP 


tour of the city and the famous Castleton Gardens. 
Similar “‘Guest Cruises’’ from New Orleans, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


The Great White Fleet 


For information, literature, or reservations apply any Ayth- 
orized Travel Agent or Unit. 1 Fruit Co. Pier 3 North River 
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A Portrait of the late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
publisher and philanthropist, has been hung in 


A FESTIVAL commemorating the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the establishment of 





the Art Gallery of Drexel Institute, Philadel- secondary education was presented by the de- C 
phia. The Board of Trustees of the college partments of music and physical training of J 4 ¢ 
commissioned John R. Pierce, well-known ar- philadelphia in Convention Hall, on Wednes- § the 
tist, to paint the portrait. Mr. Curtis was day, April 24. This festival in + part of the § the 
Drexel Institute’s greatest benefactor since the official program of the 19th biennial conference § °St 
Founder, the late Anthony J. Drexel. Among of the National Federation of Music Clubs, § i? 
his many benefactions are the engineering which was held in Philadelphia during the § ‘°F 
building which bears his name; the Curtis week. In addition to the massed choruses andf § 
organ in the auditorium; the field which ad- orchestral numbers on the program, the physi- J Str 
joins Curtis Hall; liberal contributions toward  ¢,] training departments of the high schools § ant 
the erection of the Sarah Drexel Van Rensselaer presented several folk and ballet dances on the § 21, 
Dormitory for women; the endowment fund floor of the Convention Hall. Twelve hundred § lic: 
campaign of 1924, and the purchase of scien- high school students participated, six hundred §| Bo: 
tific equipment for laboratories. in the chorus, two hundred in the combined § ©r 

THE ALL-STaTE HicH ScHoot Band of Penn- orchestra and four hundred in the folk dances. § Pai 
sylvania will assemble at Williamsport May ent 
15-16-17 for its annual concert. A meeting of Tue Teacuers of the third, fourth, fifth, and J duc 
the band was held in Aliquippa last year as sixth grades in the Forest Hills schools, Pitts- § pay 
part of the convention of the Pennsylvania burgh, under the guidance of D. W. Houk, su- § anc 
Bandmasters’ Association. The band is being pervising principal, gave a composite-type test 7 
sponsored this year by the School Band and _ at the close of the first semester. One test was § g,, 
Orchestra Association (PSEA). Directors who used to cover all subjects. It was felt that the spc 
have not been notified are urged to communi- application of knowledge in everyday life is vis 
cate with A. D. Davenport, Music Head, Ali- more important than the number of facts § oy 
quippa, for details. learned. This type test was found to be a good anc 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE’s needy students’ loan fund measure as to whether the teaching had broad- § pie 
was bequeathed $1000 by the late Louis Wiley, ened and increased the reasoning power of the § of 
business manager of the New York Times. mind. Pa 
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ROMANTIC TRA 
OO MILE CAMWE 


aN, ~$0 




















Meals, Lodging, Transporta- 
tion from your state, Sid2- 
trips, Tuition, Fees only— 





SHORT $ a 
sr tour 9135. 








UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Please send me FREE ‘‘‘Memory Album,” list of 
college affiliations, credit courses, and information on 
{ ] Western tour; [ JEastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 


+ America’s 
UNIVERSITY of 


klahoma City, 


Ling 


ott HRS COLLEGE / 


CREDIT 





10 Great Expeditions! 


This Summer . . . RELEASE YOURSELF from 
the boundaries of one Community. GIVE WINGS 
to your DREAMS and ride into Magic Lands . - 
where days are golden, nights romantic! 

Earn three or more semester hours college credit in 12 subjects. 
Some graduate work. Regular university professors. Courses 
accredited and transferred directly from several high-ranking 
institutiors. 


“UT Portable Apartments, Too!’’ 


4 Largest Thavel Schock 
OAL OURS fic. 














wute for Les, 
and FREE oy 








GETTYSBURG COLLEGE will be re-established as 
a coeducational institution at the beginning of 
the fall term according to an announcement by 
the board of trustees. Gettysburg Academy, 
established 107 years ago, will be abandoned 
in June, and will be remodeled into a dormi- 
tory for women. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 39 Division 
Street, Newark, N. J., is celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its founding this year. On April 
21, 1885, Edgar O. Silver engaged in the pub- 
lication of textbooks at 50 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. As a feature of its commemoration the 
company has commissioned N. C. Wyeth, 
painter, to create a symbolic mural painting 
entitled “The Spirit of Education.” A repro- 
duction of this mural in six colors will be pre- 
pared and, upon request, will be sent to schools 
and educators interested. 

THE Boys’ AND GIRLS’ NEWSPAPER, with the 
g00d wishes of President Roosevelt and the 
sponsorship of a distinguished board of ad- 
visory editors, has made its appearance through- 
out the country. It is a weekly in tabloid size 
and format, presenting the world’s news with 
Plenty of photographs and a varied assortment 
of features. The paper is published by the 
Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press, Inc., 9 East 
40th Street, N. Y. C. 


Mark Twain Centennial 


One hundred years ago this November 390, 


in the tiny hamlet of Florida, Missouri, was 
born a baby destined to become a towering 
figure in American letters. He was born 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens but the world was 
to know him and love him for his Olympian 
laughter and for his devastating scorn of sham 
as—Mark Twain. 

Because of the eternal appeal of Mark Twain 
to America’s youth, elementary and high schools 
have signified their desire to join whole-heart- 
edly in making this a “Mark Twain Year.” 
“Mark Twain Day” will be nationally celebrated 
in schools on November 1. These celebrations 
will climax the educational observance of the 
centennial and will be marked with com- 
memoratory exercises in keeping with the 
character of the individual schools. 

For the purpose of establishing a focal point 
for these celebrations, to coordinate and unite 
them, a special committee, national in scope, 
has been formed. For information address The 
Mark Twain Centennial Committee, Inc., 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Deliberate with caution, but act with de- 
cision; and yield with graciousness, or oppose 
with firmness.—Colton 
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CONVENTION 


th 
D ERXVER 


" Ie 
JUNE 30° JULY 6 

A glorious opportunity to enjoy the cool comfort, tonic 
air and matchless grandeur of the Rockies! And to com- 
bine education with recreation ! 
Special and advanced summer courses at Colorado Col- 
lege, University of Denver, State Teachers’ College and 
oe ary 4 of Colorado. Unique educational program at 

-C. A. Conference Camp, Estes Park. Meals and 
sain bony moderate rates. 

Most Convenient and Comfortable Service. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIMITED 


Air-Conditioned Throughout 
Chair Cars, Sleepers, Diner, Observation-Lounge 
Only one night en route Chicago to the Rockies 
For All-Expense Tour information, summer school circulars, 
tickets, reservations, apply to 
Lincoln Burgher, D.F.&P.A., 1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Phone Penny packer 2038 
or H. M. Brown, D.F.&P.A., 1422 Gulf Bide. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Atlantic 5673 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 














/ 

Bika 

NEWFOUNDLAND — GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE 
@ An ever-changing panorama of the majestic, the strange 
and the beautiful rewards the traveller on these differ- 
ent and delightful cruises sailing from Montreal. Eskimos 
in native kayaks—distant icebergs — great naked fjords 


—playful seals—these are only a few of the things to 
be seen. 


Ask your travel agent for interesting illus- 
trated booklet, or write: 


Cl-ARKE 
teamship 
~Limited 





Dept. 4-J 
Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal 
377 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Scecepeesvapresceee — 
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Pageant of America 
JOHN LYMAN 


Out in the fast receding area of the unspoiled 
West, American history will pass in review 
next summer before Americans who will meet 
midway between the shores of two vast oceans. 
Out in Black Hills of South Dakota, not far 
from where Gutzon Borglum is bringing to life 
in immemorial granite the ideals of this nation 
as conceived in Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, De Soto’s horsemen will ride again. 
Again Washington will accept the sword of 
proud Cornwallis, and Lincoln will speak the 
sad strong words of his inaugural address. 


A ravine, spreading fanlike into an open 
arroyo on a hillside at the edge of Rapid City 
has been selected as the theater of The Pageant 
of America. Hills, studded with jack pine, 
screen the city and frame a backdrop of sixty- 
five miles of prairie, stretching unbroken across 
the plains to the Alleghenies. At the farthest 
visible extremity the white walls of the South 
Dakota Bad Lands can be seen flashing in the 
warm afternoon sun. And to the right of the 
spectator facing the eastward expanse, run up 
rougher and rougher mountains to the Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial, thirty miles 
south, which the Pageant sponsors hope to as- 
sist to completion. 

A concave hillside, 1400 feet in depth and a 
half mile in outer circumference, converges on 
a stage a hundred yards square. Half a hill 
surmounted by gnarled pines and boulders has 
been sliced away to make the central arena. 
To the right and left ravines drop away, serv- 
ing ideally to conceal casts of hundreds of 
pageant actors until the moment of their entry 
on the scene. Nature has even provided a 
minor ravine in front of the stage to serve as 
an orchestra pit where massed bands will carry 
the musical theme. 

What America has been and has hoped and 
may yet be will unfold across this stage of the 
nation in the Pageant of America. The selection 
of a lineal descendant of Captain Meriwether 
Lewis, Joseph Parker Hall, a rancher of the 
Bad Lands, cast in the part of his forbear, may 
be taken as an instance of the power of 
pageantry to recreate vividly the significant 
scenes of the nation’s history. 

A few of the Pageant’s thirty or more episodes 
may be taken at random: 

—the sweet austerity of a Spanish wedding in 
a mission outpost of 17th century Spain; 

—the bravado of two hundred De Soto horse- 
men commanding for the first time to white 
men a view of the unconquered West; 

—the transfer before officials of Napoleonic 
France and American statesmen and citizens of 
a world seaport gathered in front of the Cabildo 
of New Orleans of the Louisiana Territory; 


—the battle of Lookout Mountain, men and 
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horses madly rushing into an inferno of sword 
death; 

—a ballet of the Vanished Pines, enacted by 
one hundred dancers selected by leading in- 
structors throughout the nation and directed 
by Miss Agnes Boon,—these and many more' 
will majestically unroll in a panorama of na- 
tional life on this continent since its discovery. 


During sixty days from July 4 to September 
4 casts of five thousand people will re-enact 
that story each day from 1 to 5 in the after- 
noon, in the superb natural open air theater at 
the east edge of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. 


Behind the Pageant of America, moving it 
surely to a recrudescence of American ideals 
in time of their sore need, is Mount Rushmore 
National Memorial. Gutzon Borglum’s heroic 
conception, time defying, simple, rugged, and 
symbolic to the ages of cherished and hardwon 
liberties, has emerged part way from its rock 
mantle. The two colonial figures, Washington 
and Jefferson, are nearing completion. 


The Pageant, since its inception a year ago 
now, has incessantly fought to maintain a plane 
consistent with its high moral and national 
motive. It is strictly non-commercial in its 
production, and as far as possible in its im- 
mediate environs. Through its research bureau 
and a painstakingly selected staff of directors, 
it has conscientiously sought to present the 
most accurate possible reincarnation of Ameri- 
can history as.a unified whole. 

The Mount Rushmore National Memorial 
Commission, South Dakota and the Black Hills 
invite you to attend your Pageant of America. 





Alaskan Exploration DeLuxe 
ESTHER McHOLLY 


One of the first things I discovered was that 
when you go to Alaska you yourself become 
an explorer. You can’t escape it. First you 
cross a country where trail blazers sought a 
route west, where Indians hunted bison and 
frontier generals hunted Indians, where pros- 
pectors looked for gold, lumbermen for forests 
and ranches, and farmers for the increase of 
the earth. Somehow the whole westward surge 
of white civilization rolls with you as you roll 
west. People looking for homes, building life 
on a new pattern, having visions and striving 
toward them! It is no longer a thing only in 
books, it becomes a living force that pulses 
through your veins, amazes you, inspires you, 
sets you aflame with the same fires that leap 
into life when the band goes by playing “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 

The plains were wide and wonderful but it 
was the towering mountains beyond them 
which hypnotised me. Hour after hour their 
mighty masses loomed above the train. 
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VACATION 


HEADQUARTERS 


“NorthWestern” offers bar- 
gain fares to the N. E. A. 
Convention at Denver and 
the most fascinating scenic 
Wonderlands of the West. 
And this summer “NorthWestern” 
will provide air-conditioned 
comfort throughout 46 of its 
principal trains. Whether you pre- 
fer a vacation nearby or far away 
—for afew days—weeks—or all 
summer — “North Western” will 
a! ¥ ; gladly help you plan it. 
BLACK HILLS —nearest and most romantic of 
monntars regions. Glorious climate 
of So. Dakota —magnificent scenery. $ 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago as low as “9 4 30 
Ask about 7-day All-Expense Tours 
NORTH woobDs of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, 
Minnesota. Thousands of spar- 
kling lakes mid fragrant forests only overnight from 
Chicago. Excellent moderately priced 80 €9.65 
Round trip long limit fares from Chicago $9.6 
aslowas - = - 
8 and 15 day All- meets Trips at Low 9.65 


COLORADO The N.E. A. Convention—Rocky Mountain 
National Park — ip tail tar “From Chics sublime Rock- 
ies. Round trip rail fare from icago 
as low as - $27. 50 


YELLOWSTONE The most amazing grouping of natural 


wonders and beauties in the world. Round 
trip railfarefrom Chicago aslowas - = $46.95 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON Stupendous, 
weird rock sculptures, splashed with unbelievably 
vivid coloring. Round trip rail fare er $48. 25 
Chicago to Cedar City, Utah, as low as 

CALIFORNIA This year the California-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition at San Diego — plus fascinating Los 
Sapa comennes San jas. Round ip @, verdure 
against snow-capped mountains. Round trip 
rail fare from Chiceae aslowas « $57.35 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 4A vast flowering empire, 


with a back-drop of majestic peaks. Mysterious glaciers. 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago as $57.35 


ne Alaska Side Trips at Lew Cost 

CANADIAN ROCKIES—Banff, Lake Louise. Going or 

returning from Pacific Coast, without extra cost. 
CHICAGO :NORTH WESTERN RY. 


ROUTE OF THE 


| R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
14 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 





















| Please send me information about _......----------- 
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Romance 


All day, every day! The romance of thrilling companions 
as you rest or play by day; dance or stroll at night. The 
romance of the exotic tropics as your ship slips smoothly 
through a glistening sea. The romance of foreign 
ports—and their exciting, romantic history! 





A whole world of it is yours! By day you play thrilling 
games on broad decks, swim in refreshing salt water in 
one of two large outdoor pools, tramp vigorously 
aroundthe vast promenade. When evening comes, there 
are pre-release talkies, entertainment, concerts, dancing 
to rhythmic strains under millions of blinking stars! 





As much of it as you desire! Spacious, airy cabins—all 
outside—enhance your sleeping hours. Beautifully fur- 
nished public rooms invite you to lounge in classic 
luxury. Deck chairs in the glowing sunshine, fanned 
by cooling sea breezes, beckon you to loaf! 


All yours on these delightful Circle 
Tours by Panama Pacific to 


CALIFORNIA! 


One way water—One way air or rail 


All the joys of life are yours on one of these ever- 
thrilling trips! 5500 miles around America by sea, 
visiting foreign lands en route. 3500 miles by air or 
rail across America! 3 weeks—or 3 months! 
Reduced steamer First Class fare—$185. Tourist 
Cabin $120. Fare and a half for round trips by sea. 
Choice of routes. Sail from New York or California 
on 33,000-ton Virginia, California or Pennsylvania, 
largest and ou/y ships in the service with air-cooled 
dining salons and two outdoor pools. Visit Havana, 
Panama Canal, Balboa, Panama, San Diego (for 
Mexico), Los Angeles (Hollywood), San Francisco. 
Stopovers granted. Fares cover transportation from 
home town and return, meals and shipboard ex- 
penses. Apply to yourtravelagent or write Dept.M at 
theaddress below for complete details and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


Associated with American Merchant, Baltimore Mail and United States 
Lines to Europe; Paname Pacific and United Stetes Lines Cruises. 


616 E. Superior St., Cleveland, O.—1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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The next morning at Seattle, filled with the 
wonder of things maritime, I boarded the good, 
stout ship “Aleutian” for Alaska. People were 
coming up the gangplank. Express and freight 
were being wheeled in through the side hatches. 
Shining new automobiles were being hoisted 
aboard and lowered into deck openings. A 
brass band on the dock was evidently serenad- 
ing some departing visitor. Two stewards with 
baskets distributed confetti and serpentine to 
all of us along the rail. Obviously it was to 
throw and in a moment we were on the brink 
of a colored avalanche of paper which flowed 
from the sides of the ship down upon the band 
and the other spectators on the dock. The fog- 
horn bellowed, the bell clanged and we slowly 
slid out of the wharf as the band crashed out 
“Anchors Aweigh.” 


Our cruise toward the polar star was a 
curious mixture of sea and mountains all the 
way. Forested valleys and slopes carried on a 
constant struggle within our view against snow- 
clad mountains. Seaside villages and cities 
clung to the scanty shoreline or tightly em- 
braced the sheer mountain sides which dipped 
into the water. Seals lay sunning themselves 
on the rocks and bobbed in droves on the tops 
of the waves. For hundreds of miles our course 
was the ribbon-like Inside Passage, bordered 
on either side by green islands and mountains 
which rose from one to three miles above us! 

Ketchikan, Skagway, Wrangell, Juneau, Cor- 
dova, Seward, and Sitka came and went, each 
with its fascinating procession of totems, 
Indians, miners, fur traders, fishermen, and mis- 
sionaries. The days slipped by, full of peace 
and quiet I had never thought possible. It 
was my first real rest in years. I felt like a 
new person. 





Free Petroleum Products Booklet 


A booklet entitled, Petroleum Products, pre- 
senting a list of commonly used oil products, 
a simplified refinery “flow chart” showing how 
they are made, and a map of the oil-producing 
areas of the United States, has been prepared 
by the American Petroleum Institute, Room 
2040, 50 West 50th St., New York City. 

The “flow chart,” one of the simplest pictorial 
presentations of complicated refining processes 
yet made, traces the flow of crude oil from the 
bottom of the well through all phases of re- 
fining. All major steps are shown in the man- 
ufacture of motor fuel, kerosene, fuel oils, 
lubricating oils, gas oil, and asphalt. Included 
is the “cracking” process. 

A copy of the larger edition, suitable for 
framing, will be sent gratis to teachers of 
classes interested in industrial subjects and 
limited quantities of the smaller edition also 
will be made available. 
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Tue Facutty Piayers of Abington High 
School produced the tenth annual scholarship 
play, Sutton Vane’s thought-provoking problem 
drama, Outward Bound, January 10 and 11. 
The net receipts, $538.27, together with $35 
cleared from a faculty basket ball game, were 
added to the faculty scholarship fund which 
provides for three scholarships for members of 
the current graduating classes. 





Books are embalmed minds.—Bovee 





Necrology 


Ina Hoover, 69, who was a teacher in the 
Franklin schools for 49 years, died suddenly 
March 18. 


CHARLOTTE S. SCHMERKER, supervisor of art 
education in Allentown for many years, died in 
March. Miss Schmerker was a member of the 
PSEA Executive Council in 1928 and 1932. 


Resolutions of Respect on Death of 
Charlotte S. Schmerker 


Whereas, we the professional co-workers of 
the Allentown city schools realize with deep 
regret the untimely passing of Charlotte S. 
Schmerker, supervisor of art education in the 
local school district; and 

Whereas, we hold in high esteem the memory 
of her fifty years of devoted and tireless service 
as teacher and supervisor; whose inspirational 
encouragement and continued educational pro- 
gress raised the standard of art to state-wide 
prominence and recognition; and 

Whereas, she, the first art supervisor spared 
no time, money, or effort in fitting herself for 
giving acceptable service through her own per- 
sonal qualifications both for her work in the 
public schools and as a member of the Muhlen- 
berg summer school faculty; and 

Whereas, her interests included many pro- 
jects for the improvement and development 
of local and state-wide civic affairs; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that acknowledging Infinite Wis- 
dom, we bow in humble submission to the Will 
of Divine Providence; 

Resolved, that we hereby desire to submit our 
condolence to her immediate family; believing 
that the memory of her lovely devotion to her 
profession will be a source of comfort to them 
and to us; 

Resolved that we hereby express the feeling 
of great loss to each of us, personally, and to 
the cause in which she was engaged. 

NELLIE E. EDWARDS 
RutH H. WEAVER 
Guy S. SCHROPE 
BLANCHE W. Lucas 
Committee 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
and ; 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN * NORWAY * DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG andSHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 

including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 


This Cruise connects with the sailing of 
the Drottningholm from N. Y. June 12 


42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 

rate $450. 
33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. S. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden, romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $350. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 
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ROMANCE 


the flower that blooms by moonlight 
on your own great ships TO EUROPE 


TOURIST CLASS 


‘204 


ROUND TRIP 


All rates slightly higher for 
sailings between June 1o and 
July 8 





The sun, a big red ball 
of fire, has slowly sunk- 
en from sight on the far 
distant horizon. There is a temporary lull in the 
gay shipboard activities as you prepare for dinner. 

Soon dinner progresses in the appetizing at- 
mosphere of air-conditioned dining salons, and 
the moon becomes brighter and brighter against 
a star-filled sky. Dinner over, couples wander out 
on deck. The dance music from the lounge echoes 
faintly. The spell of moonlight and starry skies 
envelops the wanderers. Romance blooms—a 
romance never-to-be-forgotten—a romance that 
will be cherished ever! 

Such scenes have been re-enacted time and 
time again on the sensational Washington and 
Manhattan, America’s fastest liners. They are the 
liners Americans choose, for they provide amaz- 
ing comfort and luxury at surprisingly low fares. 
Modern to the Nth degree, they offer every 
known feature, including the supreme luxury, 
air-conditioned dining salons (exclusive in the 
service) . Yet round trip fares in Tourist Class are 
as low as $204! 

Or, if you prefer informal ease and good times, 
consider the very popular Pres. Harding or Pres. 
Roosevelt. You enjoy the same delightful voyage, 
in Cabin Class, highest on the ship, only $234 
round trip! These four liners sail weekly to Cobh, 
Plymouth, Havre and Hamburg. See your travel 
agent. His services are free. 


__ sekeeisle 


UNITED STATES LINES 


Associated with American Merchantand Baltimore Mail Lines 
to Europe; Panama Pacific Line{to California; Panama Pacific 
and United States Lines Cruises. No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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M. H. THOMAS 


Martin H. THomas, superintendent of Harris- 
burg schools since 1930, and connected with the 
school system since 1900, died on March 14 
after a short illness. Superintendent Thomas 
had served as grade teacher, teaching principal, 
district supervisor, assistant superintendent, and 
superintendent in Harrisburg. He was serving 
his second term as second vice-president of 
the PSEA at the time of his death. 


J. Marcus HAZLeETT, an instructor of physical 
education and general science in Canonsburg 
High School since 1929, died February 6. 


JAMES A. FROWEN, a teacher in the Thomas 
school of Westmoreland County, was killed in 
an automobile accident near Acme on April 7. 


CATHERINE NEWLIN of Irwin, a school teacher 
of Herminie district, died March 21. She taught 
40 years and retired four years ago. 


E. L. Warts of Terre Hill, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA Teacher Welfare Fund, died March 6. 


Maube G. MILLER, sixth-grade teacher in the 
Gettysburg public schools for the past twenty- 
three years, died at her home in Gettysburg 
of pleural pneumonia on March 4. 


Wru1am A. KELLy, superintendent of Arch- 
bald schools for the past 31 years, died on 
March 18 in the Scranton hospital where he 
underwent a major operation the previous 
week. 


FRANK D. BUMBAUGH, a member of the Mon- 
essen school board for about thirty years, died 
recently. Mr. Bumbaugh was president of the 
board for many years. 


CHESTER NYE Farr, JR., a member of the Phila- 
delphia board of education, died March 9 in 
University Hospital, Philadelphia, following an 
operation. 
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Canada’s Rockies-- The 


oth 


Triangle Tour 





and SASPER Nofonc/PARK 


—where summer’s heat is tempered by glacier- 
cooled breezes—where you breathe mountain air 
laden with the perfume of spruce—where you 
can play golf on a championship course in a 
mountain setting—where you can ride trail and 
“rough it,’”’ or enjoy the quiet refinement of 
delightful Jasper Park Lodge. (Accommodation 
650 guests. Open June 23-Sept. 15.) 

Swim in a heated open-air pool beside shimmeri1_g, 
colorful Lac Beauvert—motor over good roads 
through broad valleys—climb mountains—fish 
for speckled and rainbow trout. A vacation at 
Jasper National Park means all this— 
and more. Beyond Jasper see Mt. Rob- 
son—monarch of the Canadian Rockies 
—marvel at peak on peak, valleys, 
canyons, glaciers and gorges, waterfalls 
and mighty rivers—there is a thrilling, 
awe-inspiring scene at every turn. 





Prepaid 7-day 
Stopover at 
Jasper Park Lodge 


94750 


Including room end mecis 


Make this your summer vacation and include 
the famous Triangle Tour—Victoria and Van- 
couver, the 600-mile cruise of the Inside Passage, 
Prince Rupert, Kitwanga with its Totem Poles, 
the Skeena, Bulkley Gate—other interesting 
spots. Or, perhaps, on to Alaska by Canadian 
National steamer—to Skagway, Juneau, Taku 
Glacier—the gold country and the “Trail of 
98”. All these alluring spots make a vacation 
in Western Canada worth while. 

Eastern Canada also offers many attractions to 
the vacationist seeking new scenes. 

Low summer fares. Write or call at 
any Canadian National office for 
booklets descriptive of Jasper National 
Park, the Canadian Rockies, Alaska 
and Eastern Canada. 


Jasper Golf Week and Totem Pole Tourna- 
ment, September Ist to 7th inclusive. 
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To Everywhere in Canada. 


BUFFALO 
420 Main St. 


WASHINGTON 
922 15th St. N.W. 


NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Ave. 


PITTSBURGH 
355 Sth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1500 Chestnut St. 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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TEACHERS - SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


An opportunity to enjoy an interesting and profitable summer presenting to 
schools, teachers and parents a new and unique combination— “The 
Children’s Hour” with new Guide which is a source of motivation and 
integration, and twenty unusual enlarged illustrations perfectly correlated 
with the curricula. In writing for information state fully your qualifications. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
1136 Lincoln Liberty Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


May, 1935 











YELLOWSTONE 
ee ee 


VISIT the greatest of the National 
Parks—Magic Yellowstone—this 
summer. And be sure to go the 
Gardiner-Cody way—the dramatic 
vacation adventure! 





Yellowstone is worth crossing the continent 
to see, but it may be included conveniently in 
a transcontinental trip, or after the Denver 
N.E. A. convention. Send for free literature on 
trips to Yellowstone or anywhere west. 


E. E. NELSON 
762 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


For Western Travel— 


North Coast Limited 


COMPLETELY Air-Conditioned for Summer 








MILDRED ALDINGER, a teacher in the Morning- 
side school, Pittsburgh, died March 4. She was 
a graduate of the Pittsburgh Teachers Train- 
ing School and taught in the Pittsburgh schools 
for tvrelve years. 


KarL H. LINN, a teacher of swimming in the 
Greenfield school, died March 5. Before his 
transfer November 5 to the Greenfield school, 
he taught for years in the Forbes school of 
Pittsburgh. 


Lona B. McCrea, a teacher for 32 years in 
the Pittsburgh schools and for the last ten 
years in the Liberty school of Pittsburgh, died 
on March 9. 


HERMAN GROTH, supervisor of physical edu- 
cation in the Pittsburgh public schools, died 
March 21. Dr. Groth came to Pittsburgh from 
Chicago 42 years ago and introduced physical 
education in the public schools of the North 
Side. 


Maube TETER FRANCIS, a teacher in the North 
Versailles Township schools, East McKeesport, 
for the past nine years, died April 3. Mrs. 
Francis had taught forty years in Pennsyl- 
vania schools. 

Mrs. Emma I. GrRAFIUS, a_ retired school 
teacher of Martinsburg, died April 5. 


FLORENCE A. HOSKIN, a member of the faculty 
of the Southern Junior High School, Reading, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at her home in 
Lynoak on February 26. She was a teacher in 
the department of social science for a number 
of years. 

Resolutions on Death of Jennie Miller 

Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father 
to take from among us our friend and co- 
worker, Jennie Miller, who has been permitted 
to serve as a teacher in the public schools of 
Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, for a period of 
forty years; 

Whereas, we deeply appreciate the efficient 
service she so willingly rendered the schools, 
the church, and the community; 

Therefore, be it resolved that: 

First, We are grateful to God for the life 
that she lived among us, and for the privilege 
of our fellowship with her. Her life will ever 
be an inspiration to all who knew her and to 
the pupils who received her instructions; 

Second, That the teachers express their sin- 
cere sympathy to the remaining relatives and 
friends. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RutTH L. HERMAN 
ELIZABETH K. SCHARF 
HATTIE ZIMMERMAN 





Be as careful of the books you read, as of 
the company you keep; for your habits and 
character : will be as much influenced by the 
former as by the latter.—Paxton Hood 


At twenty, the will reigns; at thirty, the wit; 
at forty, the judgment; afterward, proportion 
of character.—Grattan 
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READY THIS SPRING 

. Bardwell, Mabi ['ressler’ : 

be | HI ardwell, Mabie and Tressler’s 

nd i 

- ELEMENTARY 

1S. ' 

ENGLISH IN ACTION | 
! 
Three- or Six-Book Course for Grades 3 to 8 1 

North . . 

sport, Adapting the successful Tressler techniques to the 

Benes lower grades, and completing the cumulative, pro- 

gressive Tressler English in Action Program from ! 
jenna grades three through twelve. ! 

a D. C. Heath and C 

ing, . U, Fleath an ompany 

me in | 

ver in 180 VARICK STREET NEW YORK CITY H 

imber ; | 

. 

i Resolutions on the Death of C. E. Carter Resolutions upon the Death of S. Blanche Clever 

nitted We, the members of the Franklin Teachers Whereas, it has been the will of God to take 

als of F Association, desire to show our deep regret from our midst our co-worker, S. Blanche 

d of Bat the untimely passing of our former super- Clever, a teacher for twenty-nine years in the 

intendent, Charles E. Carter. Steelton public schools; and 

icient With sincere hearts we bear testimony to Whereas, we remember her for her cheerful 

hools, # the high regard in which we'held him as a_ personality, her gift of humorous expression, 

profound scholar, an efficient superintendent, her keen understanding of child life, working 
and a helpful counselor whose work with us’ with untiring energy to establish the highest 
> life § and for us will long remain a cherished memory. ideals of living among the young people of her 
vilege Whereas, it has pleased God to remove him charge; and 
oa from our midst, be it resolved: Whereas, the influence of her personality has 
nd tog, That we extend to the bereaved daughters eft its lasting imprint upon the citizens of 

Siete the heartfelt sympathy of the Association. Ur community; and to us, her co-workers, her 

May the God of. all comfort be with them devotion to duty will ever be an inspiration to 

dius in this, their hour of sorrow. “carry on” in the work from which she was 

2. That, we the members of the Franklin called. ? 
Teachers Association, hereby express the Therefore be it resolved: 

F feeling of a great loss to each of us per- First, By the Steelton Teachers’ Association, 

sonally, and to the community at large. We that we express to her mother and her sisters 

realize that in the passing of Mr. Carter, our deepest sympathy for them in their sorrow; 
as of we have lost a friend and the community, Second, That we acknowledge a feeling of 
and a zealous and devoted citizen. great loss to our association and to the circle 

r the Signed: of friends she had made during the years she 

MayME O’BRIEN KATHERINE RICHEY spent in Steelton. 
Mase, L. RoucH NELL McELRAVY Respectfully submitted, 
wit; — Katuryn C. Srerree EILEEN RIcE ISABELLA B. JOHNSON 

rtion — FRancis K. STONE GERALDINE CASSIDY Nora M. CROUSE 

Social Service Commitee E. U. BALSBAUGH 
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GOING abroad this summer? In 1934, pass- 
ports were issued to 154,333 persons. Of these, 
36,585 were issued to New Yorkers—nearly 33% 
of the total. 


“i 
LOWELL THOMAS speaking: “I like it 
(Tue Winston Simpuiriep Dictionary). In 
fact, it fills the bill for me, to perfection. And it 
doesn’t take me half as long to find what I want.” 


as 
BUSINESS is better, but not for red ink man- 
ufacturers. Sale of the debit fluid fell off 30% 
in 1934. 
“~— 

THE new 1935 edition of Encusn ror Use 
(Grades III-VIII) continues to stress the use of 
good English in daily life. Every lesson is a 
dramatized life situation which is familiar to 
every child. 


om 
‘THIS morning a bowl of fruit upon my break- 
fast table contained an orange from California 
and one from Florida; a banana from Central 
America; an apple from Virginia and another 
from Washington State; and grapefruit from 
Texas. My toast was made from Dakota wheat 
ground into flour in Minneapolis. It was but- 
tered with Wisconsin butter. I had an egg from 
Ohio, salt from New York State, pepper from the 
East Indies, bacon from Chicago, coffee from 
Brazil, and sugar from Cuba. My wife sipped 
tea from India and my son had cocoa from West 
Africa” —from Our Inpustriat Wortp (Grade 
8), by Dr. J. Russell Smith of Columbia 


University. 


ww 
THERE is no alphabet for the Chinese lan- 
guage, for it is not aletter but a syllable language. 
Each written character is the equivalent, not of a 
sound, but of a word of one syllable, for no 
Chinese word has more. 


Pt at all 

THREE weeks—a short, short story, not by 
Elinor Glynn: Three weeks after publication 
(January, 1932), Userut Science, Book II, was 
adopted by the State of Florida . . . Three 
weeks after publication (February, 1935), Use- 
FUL SCIENCE FoR Hicu Scuoot, Book III, was 
adopted by the State of Kentucky, together with 
the other two books of the series. 


~~ 
IN the published list of 1934’s ten best motion 
pictures, not one is an original. All were success- 
ful as short stories, plays, or novels. 


The JOHN C. WI NS TON | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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U. G. HOLLIBAUGH 
U. G. HOLLIBAuGH, principal of the Sandy Lake 
elementary school for the past five years, died 
February 9 after an operation in the Mercer 
Hospital. Mr. Hollibaugh was a teacher in the 
elementary schools for 39 years. 


Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 
1935 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 3-4—Pennsylvania Home Economics Assn. 
meeting, Harrisburg 

May 4~—Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Arts 
Conference, STC, Millersville 

May 6-8—Institute on Education by Radio, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio 

May 18—Good Will Day 

June 24-26—Sixth Annual School Administrators 
Conference, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

June 30-July 5—NEA, Denver, Colo. MHead- 
quarters Municipal Auditorium. All-Penn- 
sylvania Luncheon, Auditorium Hotel, 
Monday noon, July 1. $1. 

July 30-August 1—Superintendents’ Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 

August 10-17—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Oxford, England 

September 27-28—Special Education Confer- 
ence, Harrisburg 

October 3-4—Central Convention District, Lock 
Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, Harrisburg 

October 18—Northwestern Convention District, 
Erie 

October 18—Eastern Convention District, Easton 

October 18-19—Western Convention District, 
Pittsburgh 

October 25-26—Midwestern Convention District, 
New Castle 

November 11-17—American Education Week 

December 26-28—State Convention of PSEA, 
Harrisburg 





‘1 
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VACATION PROTECTION 


@ You ask—Does my policy protect me during vacation 
periods? 

@ If you are insured by our Teacher’s Income Protection 
Policy, then you will be protected during your summer 
vacation! 


@ If you are not insured with us at present, you should 


prepare for your vacation at once by insuring with the 


PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


(A Legal Reserve Company) 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa. 


























From early childhood through school 
days, natural play is important— 


Many dentists call chewing gum the 
“natural play” which strengthens gums, helps 
keep teeth in good condition and aids in Mouth 
Health. Deciduous and young permanent teeth 
need to be given plenty of chewing to do. There 


is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. 





Forward Lookin Q manufacturers call upon great 
Universities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. What 
you read over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. ) 











‘\ 
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ii 

4 FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PROPER NUTRITION. 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


P-160 


























BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., Pennypacker 1223 


Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials and Teachers in 


Suburban New York, Philadelphia and nearby States 








C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
202 WALNUT STREET 


Many vacancies already listed for school year 1935-1936. 
No charge to school officials. 


HARRISBURG. PA. BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 








618 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Superintendents today seek teachers of more than average preparation and 
personal qualities. Such teachers seek merited advancement. We assist both. 
Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











Seeking a Position? 


Have you had successful experience, or are 
you a promising beginner? Write, telling us 
about yourself. Many employers list all of 
their vacancies with us because they know 
that we select candidates carefully. We have 
filled educational positions on three conti- 
nents. Eleventh year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Yocum, Manager 


William K. 
516 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 






















Pn: 3 day holiday 
in NEW YORK 


For only $11.50 (less 10% for teachers). 
and bath (2 in a room) in the 25-story HOTEL 


Room 


WELLINGTON. Also two breakfasts, two lunch- 
eons and two dinners at the hotel. A guided tour 
of Rockefeller Center including trip to Observa- 
tion Roof. Orchestra seat for any pesformance 
at Radio City Music Hall. Grand sightseeing 
tour or boat trip around Manhattan Island. And 
dinner at the famous Paradise Restaurant with 
elaborate floor show. 

To do all this separately would cost over $26.00 
but the WELLINGTON all-expense plan makes it 
possible for only $11.50. Write today for Book- 
let T which will give all details. 

Teachers discount also applies on regular transient 


rates. 
HOTEL 


WELLINGTON 


55th Street and Seventh Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
‘A Knott Hotel’’ 











New Combined 
Diferent LOWN & COUNTRY vVitsticn 
Write today for interesting, illustrated SEVEN 
folder describing this thrilling new va- GLORIOUS 
cation idea! Five delightful days at 
complete lake shore resort, two exciting DAYS 


days in New York—all expenses in- $ 00 
cluded. Longer or shorter vacations at 
equally attractive, all-inclusive rates. 


Town & Country Vacations 2°° Madison Aye., N-v.c 


eee 


arrisburger 


Opposite Beautiful Capitol Park 
HARRISBURG, PA. 

The political, social, and commercial 
center for all Pennsylvania. Ideally 
located. 300 Rooms. 

Single, $2.50 to $4.00 

Carers $4.00 to $6.00 

o higher 

JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 













Direction 
AMERICAN HOTELS;CORP. 
J. Leslie Kincaid, President 


PUPIL SEATING FOR SALE 


Because of the increased use of movable 
furniture necessitated by the type of floor 
construction used in our newer schools, we 
have on hand a surplus of several hundred 
stationary seats in all sizes. These are in 
good condition. 

If interested in purchasing some or all of 
these at an attractive price, please com- 
municate with the Superintendent of Schoo! 
Buildings, Board of Education, Rochester, 
New York. 
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— 1935 SUMMER SESSIONS 
Regular Session: July 1- August 9 
Science Courses: July 1- August 23 
- Two Weeks Sessions: June 3- June 14; 
June 17 - June 28; August 12 - August 23 HAVE A GOOD TIME 
Z gy i 
alsé 
a Downtown Evening Session this ummer 
Engineering Courses 
* Surveying Camp ... and BE SURE that 
Lake Laboratory your finances are safe. 
Branch Sessions at Erie and Johnstown 
er. Nature Study Camp F your vacation is spoiled 
by accident or illness, you'll 
nbined xk kk need some extra money to 
ae For bulletins and information, address meet your bills. 


- The Director, University of That’s why IncomeProtection 





OUS ° ° ° ° 
5 Pittsburgh, Summer Sessions is so especially desirable in 
= : ; . summer-time. That’s why so 
00 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; 

E BM, ” many teachers choose E.B.A. 
WY. for safety, .... because it pro- 

; vides them protection, winter 
— and summer, without un- 





pleasant restrictions. 


BANNERS ELK 
Most Ins nee plans offer 
er SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ‘aantiiad maenauibian to some 











irk June 25 To Aucust 6, 1935 a ps 
offers a delightful vacation 4000 feet up in the air, with degree. The question IS w eee 
7 courses in . 7 T 9K ave 
ercial Contemporary Drama American Short Story HOW MU CH : E.B.A. pays all 
deally Creative Writing Contemporary Poetry its benefits, except non-con- 
American Literature Play Production e e ; 
Art of Writing Poetry Literature of New South fining illness, at the same rate 
A distinguished faculty of poets, novelists, short story writers, a eae . 
poesia throughout the year... does 
Write for illustrated circular to E.O. Grover, Director, care, not eliminate first week of 
ger Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. ° : ° 
illness or quarantine or con- 
=a valescence. 
ved ae a Sa a . 
~ Whereveryou gothis summer, 





have a good time, secure in 


MODERN METHODS 


the k ledge that disabilit 
aR os . ne Knowleage at disaDulty 
FOR PROTECTING CHILDREN will not find you unprotected. 
: ‘Geeeeniaidelieis 
ible Today it is possible to learn definitely whether the child has Com plete details on 

the germs of tuberculosis in his body in order to take necessary request without obligation 
loor precautions. The tuberculin test and the X-ray are employed ale fala a ; 

widely in this preventive effort. Valuable leaflets available are 
we The Tuberculin Test . Y ~ 
red Procedure for the Discovery and The E DUCATO RS 


Care of Tuberculous Children 


> in Tuberculosis, treated early, can be arsested and controlled in BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Many cases. Secure the pamphlet, Modern Weapons to Fight 














| of aa Cc Tub ee Home Office: Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 
m- wr Sty saan Society 421 Land Title Bldz., Philadelphia 

oo! Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh 

ter 311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
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Send now for Catalog of 
Summer Session Courses 


at TEMPLE UNIVERSITY F| 


—- ie 







Time is growing short if you have not 
as yet arranged for your Summer Stud- 
ies. Send today for our complete cata- 
log ... also a new booklet which de- 
scribes fully both the educational and 
recreational interests to be enjoyed 
through a summer course at Temple 
University. Classes open July 1—close 
August 10. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY. & 


Please send me a copy of your complete Summer Session Catalog 


for 1935, also any other information you may have. Mail this coupon to Office of 
the Registrar, Dept. P, Broad 
Name St., and Montgomery Ave., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address 














PENN STATE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Inter-Session, June 11—June 28 (Intensive courses June 17 and June 24) 
Mair Session, July 1—Aug. 9 
Post-Session, Aug. 12—Aug. 30 (Intensive courses, Aug. 19 and Aug. 26) 


Intensive study plus real vacation recreation in the heart of 

the Alleghenies—this is a Penn State summer. Attractive 
variety of courses, congenial, stimulating people, excellent accom- 
modations, sports, social activities. 


Tuition, board, room surprisingly low. 


Credits in all sessions applicable toward degree. Program of 
400 courses especially planned to meet the needs of teachers with 
college degrees, graduate students seeking credit toward advanced 
degrees, teachers (not college graduates) seeking credit toward de- 
grees. Outstanding faculty. Inter and Post sessions permit fur- 
ther professional and cultural advancement. 





For catalog, address: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Published monthly, except July and August, by the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
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An important new book in harmony with the Penn- 
sylvania Course of Study in 9th-Grade Citizenship 


HILL: The Life and Work of the Citizen 


Three important series for the junior high school. 
Send for complete information. 


LYMAN-JOHNSON-McGREGOR: Daily-Life Language Series Junior 
High School Course 


BETZ: Junior Mathematics for Today 


POWERS-NEUNER-BRUNER: A Survey of Science 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York GINN AND COMPANY 











DICTIONARY TROUBLE? 


Eliminate it in your schools with 


MY WORD BOOK 


by Breed and Seale 


This new spelling series provides realistic dictionary work right where it is needed— 

in the spelling classes. 

What This New Spelling Series Does — Furnishes a real, little dictionary and 

dictionary training, integrated spelling activities, contextual spelling tests, indi- 
Detach and Mail vidualized review scheme, a word list based on 
the most recent spelling investigations of 





I am interested in examining childhood usage. 


My Word Bock for grades __ 


Names secs sth tae 
School District ee LYONS && CARNAHAN 
Address _ . 76 Ninth Avenue 


Official Title New York, N. Y. 
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